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REPORT 

ON THB 

COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL CONDITION OF THE ISLAND 

OF CUBA. 
y 

Treasury Department, 

Office Special Commissioner of the United States 

TO Cuba and Porto Kico, 
November 15j 1898. 

Sir: In accordance with instructions from the President and your- 
self I have the honor to make the following report and recommenda- 
liions in relation to the revenue and customs of the island of Cuba: 

In consequence of the unexpected interest taken by the commercial 
and industrial interests of Cuba in the work intrusted to your com- 
missioner and the large number of witnesses examined and statements 
made, both in the United States and in Cuban cities, my time has been 
fully occupied since August with pressing Cuban matters, and the 
intended visit to Porto Eico has been for the present postponed. In 
the prosecution of this inquiry Cuba was visited and public hearings 
held for two weeks in the city of Havana. All persons interested in 
the industry, trade, foreign commerce, currency and banking system of 
Cuba were invited, through the newspapers, to express their views on 
these and kindred subjects. The testimony, published as the appendix 
^ of this report, shows that many responded and that the information 
gathered took a wide range and will be of practical value in adjusting 
the questions which the Government of the United States will have to 
deal with during the military occupation of the island. Public hear- 
^ ings were also given at Cienfuegos, and committees of persons repre- 
senting interests at Trinidad, Caibairen, Sagua la Grande, and other 
parts of the island were given an opportunity to express their views as 
to the industrial necessities of their respective communities. 

In New York and Washington opportunity has been given those 
interested in Cuban commerce, and such American citizens as repre- 
sent large sugar estates, iron mines, and tobacco and fruit interests in 
the island of Cuba, to give a full and free expression of their views on 
all topics included in the scope of this report. A large amount of 
information has been given and no inconsiderable assistance rendered 
by these gentlemen. With hardly an exception, such assistance has 
been rendered freely and disinterestedly, and your commissioner takes 
this opportunity to thank a large number of business men who have 
been found ready and willing to drop their business at any moment and 
devote much valuable time in an endeavor to elucidate the somewhat 
complicated conditions which surround the foreign commerce of Cuba. 
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4 COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL CONDITION OF CUBA. 

In Cuba every possible consideration was shown your commissioner 
and no pains or trouble spared on the part of the Spanish officials aiid 
business men to give all required information and to aid in the inquiry 
undertaken. In this work neither political prejudice nor nationality 
took any part. The Spanish banker and merchant, whose influence a 
few weeks previous was arrayed against the United States, came for- 
ward and placed such information as he had at the disposal of the 
United States Government. The Cuban engaged in business and the 
military commander in the field, from Generals Gomez and Eodriguez 
down, have alike assured your commissioner of their sympathy in the 
work thus instituted by the United States and proffered their services 
in its prosecution. The following expression from the veteran warrior, 
General Gomez, dated Boffill Plantation, October 3, 1898, will be read 
in this connection with interest: 

I must congratulate you cordially for the high mission which you have had 
intrusted to you. I am completely identified in all and with all concerning it; I 
reserve for a better opportunity giving you my personal views on this matter. * * * 
On my side I Am working in the same sense ; I am doing[ all I can for the immediate 
reconstruction of the country ; its wounds will heal with the rapid promotion of 
work. This is the battle we are now fighting, and aU men of good will should join 
us in our struggle. I avail myself of this opportunity to tender myjservices. 

The business men and merchants of Havana and other large cities, 
regardless of nationality, have rendered services of incalculable value 
to this investigation, on the ground that the one thing, as General 
Gomez truly says, that Cuba wants more than all else is that its popu- 
lation should lay down its arms and take up the implements of peace. 

The presidents of the chambers of commerce of Havana and Gien- 
fuegos have both taken an interest in this work, and elaborate reports 
have been prepared by committees appointed specially to aid your 
commissioner. A similar report has been prepared for Matanzas. 
Whatever may be the shortcomings of the report herewith submitted, 
it can not be attributed either to lack of interest on the part of the 
people of Cuba nor to any failure on their part to give information, 
especially on all matters relating to foreign commerce. There is, of 
course, a dearth of statistical information, in consequence of which it 
has been diflQcult to work out some fiscal statements and estimates with 
the degree of exactitude easily attainable at home. The information, 
however, which has been obtained would seem to leave no room for 
doubt as to the wisest course for the United States Government to pur- 
sue in the adjustment of Cuban duties during the period of the occu- 
pancy of the island by the military forces of the United States, and 
the recommendations for changes in rates and administration are made 
with no misgivings that additional information, if obtainable, would be 
likely to alter the conclusions. 

. TARIFF REVISION. 

It soon became apparent that the most urgent need of the island 
was a tariff that would bear lightest in directions where the people 
could least afford the burden of taxation and heaviest on commodities 
which the well-to do and those engaged in large enterprises required. 
The Spanish tariff' was made by Spaniards, for Spain, in the interests 
of the Spanish. That seems to be the only principle in it. On any 
other theory it was inexplicable. In adopting for an exigency measure 
the rate of duty which Spain levied for her own commodities, the 
United States acted wisely. Those rates were, however, full of inequali- 
ties and were Tiot levied on any sound principle, but on the <^ heads 
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COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL CONDITION OF CUBA. 5 

Spain wins and tails Cuba loses ^ idea, which prevails in the whole fiscal 
fabric. It was found that the only way to remedy these inequalities, 
equalize the rates of duty, improve the administration, and to reduce 
the rates of duties on all articles of general consumption was to prac- 
tically frame a new tariflF. With the assistance of Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury Howell, your commissioner, on returning from Cuba, 
undertook the work, and as a result the proposed measure has been 
completed, and with the report and explanation is herewith submitted. 

It has not been thought advisable to make radical changes in the 
administrative branches, nor to change weight and measures into 
United States equivalents, because the people of Cuba are accustomed 
to the metric system. As a rule, all duties are levied by the kilo and 
100 kilos. United States currency, however, has been substituted for 
the Sx)anish pesos. This will simplify collection of duties, as customs 
duties at the present time are collected in Cuban ports in possession of 
Spain in three different classes of currency, gold, silver, and bank 
notes, all (for the gold coins used in Cuba both have fictitious values)* 
fluctuating in value. The tariff* herein proposed, and the adoption of 
which by the United States when the military forces take over the cus- 
tom-houses is here^vith recommended, reduces all duties about 60 per 
cent on the old Spanish rate and will average fully two- thirds less than 
the rates now exacted by the authorities in Cuban ports in possession 
of Spain. The reasons for these reductions, together with the reasons 
which led up to the decision of the President to admit cattle and agri- 
cultural implements free into Cuban ports in possession of the United 
States, are fully given in this report. An analysis and discussion of 
the Cuban budget will also be found, in which the effect of the new 
tariff on the revenue of the country, together with the other sources of 
revenue, are explained and discussed. 

It will naturally be urged, with such a large reduction of duties, how 
is it possible to secure revenue for the purpose of administering the 
government of the island t There are several answers to this question, 
and the facts bearing on the subject are given in full in the proper place 
in the report. The general answer is that by reason of fraudulent classi- 
fication and smuggling much of the revenue collected from the people 
of Cuba never found its way into the treasury of that island, nor of 
Spain. The cupidity and rapacity of the Spanish ofiQcials in Cuba is 
beyond conception, and, if we may judge by the results at Santiago, the 
United States officials will be able to collect as much revenue, on a tariff 
the duties of which are more than a half or nearly two thirds less, than 
under the iniquitous and exasperating law now in force. The reduction 
to a reasonable rate of duty in certain schedules, such as those relating 
to machinery, railway supplies, etc., it is believed, will increase importa- 
tion, and the revenue will certainly be greater than during the period 
of prohibitory duties. A railway company naturally hesitated to import 
a locomotive when the duty was equivalent to the value of the engine. 
With a revised tariff of 20 per cent ad valorem, it may import two, or 
four, or even six. 

In adjusting such schedules the revenue features alone need be con- 
gtidered, because Cuba has no locomotive works or iron and steel indus- 
try. The same is true of a variety of other articles. In all cases where 
there are home industries in Cuba capable of supplying a manufactured 
product made by home labor, care has been exercised, either by making 
free the raw material or not making a too radical reduction of duty, 

* See footnote, page 7. 
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6 COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL CONDITION OF CUBA. 

Dot to injure their prospects. In so doing it is only carrying out the 
policy which has been so fruitful in developing the industries of the 
United States, .and in securing diversified employment for its labor. 

THE CURRENCY QUESTION. 

Although Cuba is afflicted with many kinds of depreciated currency, 
the established basis is strictly gold, and in any commercial engage- 
ment the value is understood to be in Spanish gold unless specified to 
the contrary. Indeed, there is something almost pathetic in the man- 
ner in which Cuba, though plundered and depleted of her resources 
and wealth, has never wavered from the gold standard. The testimony 
taken and statements made on this subject have been unanimously in 
favor of a continued gold basis, for the Cubans have suffered so much 
from Spain's various attempts to force depreciated currency upon the 
people, both in the form of silver and bank bills, that they want no 
further experiments with the currency. The Spanish silver money 
current in the island is only taken at the daily value, which is fi^ed, 
partly by the larger or smaller demand for wages and necessities of 
the government to pay troops, but principally by the continually fluc- 
tuating value of the Spanish money in the European markets. As 
this Spanish silver is legal tender in Spain for its face value, it is able 
to maintain a fictitious value for purposes of shipment to that country. 
At the present moment, therefore, this dollar fluctuates in value with 
the fitful changes in Spain's credit, and it is probable should the 
United States establish American currency as sole legal tender for the 
Island of Cuba, that the Spanish silver dollars will all be shipped to 
Spain. 

There was, when your commissioner was in Cuba, in September, a 
margin of 30 per cent on the silver dollars, and the financial and busi- 
ness men of Havana do not think these dollars would go down to a 
point where it would not pay to ship the Spanish silver to Spain and 
utilize the American dollar in Cuba. In this event it will be necessary 
for the United States Government to ship as many silver dollars to 
Cuba as possible, one prominent banking firm suggesting five •or six 
millions, which, with the subsidiary coins, would be requimi for small 
payments. At Santiago the immediate disappearance of Spanish 
dollars and minor coins has made small transactions extremely difficult. 

Some think that the present stock of Spanish silv^ in the island 
exceeds the necessities, but, however this may be in the western part 
of the island, it was evidently not the case in Santiago. 

Besides the silver there is a bank-note circulation, but that has no 
Sbctnsil bearing on the question of currency, as the trade and business of 
the island has refused to accept it, and the present quoted value is less 
than 10 cents on the dollar. The greater part of this emission, which 
was a war issue made by the Spanish Government at Madrid through 
the Banco Espanol de la Isla de Cuba (not by that batik), and which 
your commissioner finds, is largely in the hands of speculators and Gov- 
ernment contractors. The only public application is for the payment 
in the custom-house of the so-called 10 per cent ad valorem duty assessed 
on the official value of imported merchandise, in addition to the regular 
specific rates of duty exacted. The abolition of this duty when ttie 
remaining Cuban ports come into possession of the United States will 
be the end of the bank bills. There still remains a question as to 
whether the Spanish Bank of Cuba was in any way responsible for these 
bills, and the question will come up for future adjustment. The bank 
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COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL CONDITION OP CUBA. 7 

will probably deny responsibility, and refer those who hold this depre 
elated currency to the Spanish Government at Madrid. As an inter- 
esting fact in this connection, the credit of the Spanish Bank of Oaba is 
of a higher order than the credit of the Spanish Government, for the 
bank has never, so far as your commissioner has been able to learn, 
&iled to redeem its own paper during nearly half a century of its exist- 
ence, first, as the Bank of Spain of Havana, and subsequently under its 
present name. It has at times suffered embarrassment, but ultimately 
the bills of the Spanish Bank of the Island of Ouba have always been 
redeemed. 
The gold coins current in Ouba are the Spanish and French coins,* 

* The following shows the precise yalae of both the Spanish Alfonsino and the 
French Napoleon, side by side with the inflated valae. It also shows the cost of 
Spanish silver in Havana in September, 1898. These facts are necessary to a com- 
plete view of the subject of Caban currency : 

Statement ihowing value of United States gold in oompat-ison mth Spanish and French 
gold at aotiial iegal-iender value. 

Spanish Alfonsinos $5.30 

French Napoleons 4.24 

Spanish Alfonsinos, value in Havana 5.30 

vidne in United States mint, $4.80, less shipping expenses 4. 776 

.524 
(Exchange, lOJi per cent.) 

French Napoleons, value in Havana $4.24 

Value in United States mint, $3.84, less shipping expenses 3. 

.4192 
(Exchange, lOji per cent.) 
Value of $5, less one-half per cent shipping expenses, $4,975, at 10 J^ per cent. $5.53 

Statement showing value of United States gold in comparison with Spanish and French 
gold on the basis of par value, 

Spanish Alfonsinos $5.00 

French Napoleons 4.00 

Spanish Alfonsinos, value in Havana 5.00 

Value in United States mint, $4.80, less shipping expenses, $0.024 4. 776 

.224 
(Exchange, 4H P«r cent.) 

French Napoleons, value in Havana $4.00 

Value in tinited States mint, $3.84, less shipping expenses, $0.0192 3. 8208 

. 1792 

(Exchange, 4+i per cent.) 
Value of $5, less one-half per cent shipping expenses, $4.975, at 4|i per cent.. $5. 21 
Quotations : £ sterling Spain, 39.40 currency in Havana, 10 per cent £ in United 

States .:.., 4.84 

Statement showing actual value of fl Spanish silver, 

100,000 dollars Spanish silver can be bought to-day here with $66,000 Span- 
ish gold, equal to United States currency $60, 000. 00 

100,0C6 silver dollars shipped to Spain, after deducting 1 per cent shipping 
expenses, would produce $99, 000. 00 

99,000 Spanish silver on Spain wiU buy at rate of £, which is $7.88 £12, 563 

£12,563 would produce in the United States, at $4.84 $60, 804. 92 

Cost $60,000.00 

Proceeds . 60,804.92 

804.92 
from which deduct commission, revenue stamp, interest, and profit. 
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8 COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL CONDITION OP CUBA. 

the bulk of which consists of Spanish 25-poseta pieces, so-called Altbn- 
sinos, which for many years have been inflated by royal decree to 
$5.30, and the French 20-franc piece, so-called Napoleons, which have 
also been given a legal value of $4.24 and decreed since the end of 
1893 as legal money. When the necessity for adopting and inflating 
another gold coin besides the Spanish Alfonsinos was under discussion, 
the suggestion was made that the United States golden eagle would 
make an excellent coin for this purpose, as it would figure out almost 
exactly eleven dollars Spanish gold.* The idea was not entertained 
because of the general mistrust of Americans and the fear lest the 
relations between the United States and Cuba should become too inti- 
mately interwoven. While the principal banking concerns are unani- 
mous as to the gold standard, there is a difference of opinion in relation 
to the advisability of squeezing the inflation out of these gold coins. 

Some of the Cuban bankers and financiers contend that the United 
States Government should add another gold coin to the currency, 
namely, the American eagle, and by maintaining the fictitious value 
given the other two gold coins, leave it equivalent to $11 in Cuba. 
This, it is claimed, will be a very easy way of leaving matters in statu 
quo, as it were, until such time as permanent government and laws 
shall be provided for the island. They fear that making the United 
States dollar a legal tender for settlement of existing debts — contracts 
at 100 cents which were made payable in Spanish dollars — a legal rate 
of 106 J cents would work an injury to the debtor class. There are others 
whose opinions are equally worthy of consideration who recommend as 
the only logical remedy to this situation the substitution of the American 
currency as sole legal tender. Such action on the part of the United 
States Government would not seriously interfere with present con- 
tracts, which are invariably expressed as payable in Spanish gold, and 
" which might be arranged for accordingly. The premium on Spanish 
gold, your commissioner was informed by no less an authority than the 
president of the Spanish Chamber of Commerce of Havana, was never 
agreed to by the business people. 

Having thus arbitrarily put a premium on Spanish gold, the same 
authorities later put a premium on French gold, and to make the mat- 
ter more complicated, the United States Government is now requested 
by some of the Cuban financiers to introduce another gold coin, which 
will practically be worth 10 per cent more in Cuba than in the United 
States. As a temporary measure this may be justifiable. The process, 
however, is entirely artificial, and to continue it, in the opinion of your 
commissioner, would involve many complications. A perusal of the 
testimony will show that some bankers think it inadvisable to intro- 
duce American money at this time, while certain planters are fearful 
lest their labor should refuse to take 1 American silver dollar instead 
of 2 Spanish silver dollars. The latter looks more, it must be granted, 
but if the purchasing power of the American dollar, by reason of the 
sound credit of the United States, is double that of the depreciated 
dollar, with only Spain's guaranty between it and its intrinsic value 
of 50 cents, thei«e will be no difficulty in the end. A country which is 

* Taking into account the weight of gold contained in the United States gold $10 
piece and in the Spanish Alfousino or centen (5.30 Cuban dollars), the value of 
the American eagle is exactly 10.9875 Cuban dollars, or practically 11 Cuban dollars. 
There is a shade of difference, namely, $5.53, which would equal $11.06 for the Amer- 
ican eagle in the estimate given in the former footnote, but the exchange is included 
in the calculation. As the matter now stands in Cuba, a $10 American gold piece is 
worth 11 Spanish dollars in gold. 
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COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL CONDITION OF CUBA. 9 

just now going through an operation involving its very existence will 
hardly be seriously affected by taking this fictitious value out of the 
gold coin and establishing once and for all a sound currency that will 
be good for 100 cents on the dollar, no more, no less, the world over. 

AMERICAN PAPER CURRENCY. 

A suggestion has been made in relation to the administration of the 
currency regulations of the island to the effect that United States paper 
currency of any kind circulating in Cuba should not be returned by 
banks for circulation in the United States, but disinfected and sent to 
Washington for destruction and reissue. This precaution is regarded 
necessary on account of the dauger from infectious diseases, especially 
smallpox, which is so common a disease in Cuba that the people do not 
take the most ordinary precautions to prevent it spreading. 

BANKING. 

Cuba has no banks in the national sense. There are some excellent 
private banks, and since its existence nearly half a century ago, the 
Spanish Bank of Cuba has cut an important figure in the finance of 
the island. Your commissioner has now in course of preparation a 
report on the history of banking, from the earliest period to the present 
time. For the moment, the banking facilities are adequate to the busi- 
ness, for it would be extremely hazardous to loan money in Cuba on 
any kind of collateral or property. Upon the revival of business, 
however, the agricultural interests will require facilities for obtaining 
money in advance of the crops, at reasonable rates of interest, and 
protection from the abominable usury which heretofore has blighted 
the strongest industries of the island and added materially to the 
burdens of the Cuban planters. 

TAX REFORM. 

There are so many forms of obnoxious taxes in Cuba that even a 
brief description of them would occupy considerable space and convert 
this report into a treatise on the evils of Spanish taxation. Foremost 
among the taxes which should be abolished is the "consumption tax" 
on the killing of cattle, which is an exaction that greatly increases the 
price of food to the people. This tax, like many others, is simply 
farmed out to private firms or corporations, whose emissaries in its 
collection become a constant menace to thrift and industiy in their 
respective districts. Another tax which will fall down of its own 
weight when the United States forces take possession of the island is 
the "cedula,'' or head tax, which varies in amount from a few cents to 
$100, according to the rank and importance of the individual. 

Curiously enough, this tax, when not collected, becomes a greater 
source of injustice and annoyance than when collected. It is generally 
allowed to run until some occasion comes for the unhappy victim of 
Spanish rapacity to require a public document or permit to bury a 
child or relative, a license to marry, a transfer of real estate, or a nota- 
rial acknowledgment. Then it is that the petty rascals in charge of 
public business bear down heavily, and unless the fines and back 
"cedula" and a handsome ''gratification'' to the oflQcial is forthcoming 
the body must await interment, the marriage must be postponed, or the 
transaction delayed. It is not probable that the United States Govern- 
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10 COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL CONDITION OF CUBA. 

ment will coutinue taxes that yield Dotliing in revenue and are simply 
the means by which unprincipled officials whose cupidity seems to 
know no bounds are enabled to plunder and distress the weak and 
unfortunate. The "consumption tax,'' the "cedula," and the revonoe 
from "lotteries" must necessarily disappear with the advent of United 
States administration of affairs. 

Until the tax laws of Cuba can be thoroughly revised the revenue 
from customs, from the various forms of internal revenue (and there 
are many), and the receipts from taxes upon municipal real estate will, 
if the strictest economy prevail, suffice for the immediate wants, with- 
out resorting to measures of taxation which are {dike debasing and 
tyrannical. It is impossible to make specific recommendations in rela- 
tion to a subject so hopelessly complicated. When the affairs of the 
island pass into the hands of United States ofi&cials to administer, this 
part of the report can be greatly strengthened. The true inwardness 
of Spanish taxation, as developed in the Island of Cuba, can only be 
studied at close range, and even then but imperfectly mastered by 
those accustomed to radically different methods. 

EDUCATION AND CENSUS. 

The question of education is one that should receive early attention. 
There are free public schools in Cuba, but the teachers have the right 
to take pay scholars, and naturally those who do not pay get little or 
no attention*. In the cities from which data are available it«was found 
that only a small portion of the school population attend school. There 
were 888 schools for boys and girls in 1893, and the amount paid for 
their support was $775,646. It is impossible to even approximate the 
situation at the present moment. In a general way it may be described 
as simply deplorable. A census of the island was taken December, 
1897, and the schedules as returned are on file in Havana. Your com- 
missioner had an interview with the official who had charge of this 
work and learned that for the provinces of Havana, Pinar del Eio, 
Matanzas, and Santa Clara the enumeration was fairly correct. For 
Puerto Principe and Santiago de Cuba, in consequence of the war, the 
returns are worthless. 

These schedules could be tabulated at a small cost for all the cities 
and towns of Cuba, and your commissioner recommends that authority 
be granted to do this work and in connection therewith to make a 
census of the children of Cuba of school age. This should at once be 
done in the principal cities and towns. The information is obtainable 
now in some cities but not in all. In order to prepare for this work 
and to avoid delay your commissioner has obtained all information, 
including instructions to enumerators, in relation to the work attempted 
last December by the Spanish authorities. The untabulated schedules 
will, of course, be turned over to the United States authorities when 
the military forces take possession of the island. 

A free public-school system must be immediately established, for 
much of the misfortune and suftering which Cuba has undergone may 
be traceable to the neglect of education. The proportion of people who 
are illiterate is very great. Some statistics show only one in forty of 
the laboring classes able to read and write. There can be no stable 
government in Cuba until this has been remedied. Those familiar with 
Cuban history will remember that the first movement toward the eman- 
cipation of the slaves was the practical freeing of all children born sub- 
sequent to 1868, the year the revolution started which ended in the 
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abolition of slavery. In the same way the first act looking toward 
political emancipation should be the establishment of a free public- 
school system, which shall have for its aim the preparation of the young 
Cubans for self-government, whether exercised as part of a Cuban 
republic or part of the greater republic, the basis of which is industrial 
freedom and the common school. 

MANUFAOTUBINa AND SANITABY CONDITIONS. 

Manufacturing in Cuba is limited to a few industries in Havana, to 
the manufacture of sugar and tobacco, and to machine shops and small 
foundries scattered over the island for the convenience of the railway 
companies, sugar centrals, and harbors. Tour commissioner visited 
all the manufacturing plants of Havana, some of which were located in 
quarters of the city reeking in filth and saturated with disease germs. 
There is little hope for industrial enterprise in the broader sense until 
the sanitary conditions have been improved in all industrial centers of 
the island. The fear of that deadly enemy to all enterprise and thrift, 
yellow fever, which lurks in the vicinity of the most flourishing indus- 
tries of Havana, makes it dangerous for those unacclimated to enter 
these occupations. The initiatory success of manufacturing in Cuba 
must depend upon the importation of skilled labor from the United 
States or Europe. With this invisible and deadly foe in the background, 
ready to strike when least expected, and against which, as a Confed- 
erate officer now in the United States Army at Havana said, "you 
can not even raise an old-fashioned rebel yell,^ the outlook is far from 
attractive. 

Not only the commercial prosperity of Cuba, but, to a considerable 
extent, that of the southern portion of the United States, depends upon 
the possibility of destroying the foci of yellow fever which exist in the 
larger cities and towns— especially in Havana and Matanzas — and 
which have been the cause of the epidemics of this disease which have 
occurred in the United States during the present century. It is believed 
that it is possible to do this, and from a mere industrial and commercial 
point of view it would be a good investment to expend several millions 
of dollars, if necessary, to effect it. A commission of experts, some of 
whom should be engineers of skill and experience, to make a sanitary 
survey of Havana and Matanzas and report as to what should be done 
to stamp out yellow fever in these cities, with careful estimates of cost, 
would seem to be most desirable. Until this has been accomplished 
and the centers of industrial activity of Cuba made safe for the influx of 
skilled artisans, whose advent alone will make it possible for Cuba to 
diversify its industries and elevate the condition of its labor, there can 
be no manufacturing progress. 

NAViaATION. 

Considerable. testimony has been taken on the important subject of 
navigation. The questions arising under this branch of inquiry are 
delicate, and involve, as does the question of discriminating duties in 
favor of the United States (which many have advocated), in a greater 
or less degree, our international relations with other countries. Wit- 
nesses heard and statements received suggest discrimination in favor 
of American vessels between Cuba and the United States, and some go 
so far as to indicate that a joint arrangement of the American and Cuban 
flag would be a solution of the problem. Much of this is mere specula- 
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tion, as we can not discriminate in favor of American vessels in tbe 
trade between Cuba and foreign countries, for we can not do so in the 
case of American vessels in trade between New York and foreign coun- 
tries on account of our commercial treaties. The material so far gath- 
ered under this head has been submittexl to the Bureau of Navigation 
of the Treasury Department, and as the experienced and efficient officer 
at the head of that Bureau has now under consideration a plan for 
facilitating the trade relations between Cuba and the United States, a 
report at this time on the subject would be inopportune, if not confusing. 

THE RAILWAYS OF CUBA. 

The railway system of Cuba, consisting of seven companies, the 
aggregate length of which is only 1,467 kilometers, or 917 miles, 
IS entirely inadequate in bringing the extreme ends of the island 
together, Santiago and Havana in point of time being as far apart as 
San Francisco and New York, though only separated by a distance of 
a few hundred miles. The facts gathered on this subject, and the maps 
and reports to be submitted, point to the advisability of immediately 
constructing a trunk railway from end to end of the island, with 
branches extending north and south to the important cities and ports. 
In the opinion of your commissioner from whatever standpoint it may 
be viewed, no one enterprise could do so much to improve the situation 
upon the island. No revolution could have existed in Cuba if such a 
railroad had been completed by the former government, and nothing 
will so rapidly tend to the revival of commercial and general business 
as the facility for quick passage from one end of the island to the other, 
and from the trunk line over branches to the seaboard cities. All 
political turbulence will be quieted thereby and prevented in the future. 
The entire country will be open to commerce, lands now of practically 
no value and unproductive will be worked, the seaport towns wiU 
become active, and commerce between the island and the United States 
will soon be restored to the former figures of approximately $100,000,000 
per annum. Business enterprise, ever alert to conditions such as herein 
described, has already surveyed the route, and there are several 
projects on foot looking toward prompt action in this direction. After 
a careful study of the situation, it would seem extremely doubtful if 
such an enterprise could be made a commercial success for many years 
to come without material assistance from those responsible for the 
industrial future of Cuba, 

DISTRIBUTION OF LABOR. 

That the wounds of Cuba will soon heal with the rapid promotion of 
work is undoubtedly true. This is the struggle the United States is 
now entering upon, and the employment of the people should be the 
first aim of those responsible for the management of affairs. There 
will naturally be many disappointments and some disillusioning. The 
condition of labor in the island requires the most serious attention of 
our Government. There is at this moment a steady increase in the 
demand for labor on plantations, and in Santiago province labor for the 
mines. While in Cuba your commissioner received one cable dispatch 
calling for 1,600 laborers for the mines, while three large planters stood 
ready between them to employ 1,000 men to work in the sugar fields. 

In the neighborhood of the sugar plantations all the able-bodied men 
had either been killed in battle, died of disease or starvation, or were 
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still in a state of practical destitution hidden away in the insurgent 
camps. Those who offered themselves for employment were, as a rule, 
too weak to withstand the hard labor. Three years of privations and 
lack of food had destroyed their stamina. To be sure, there is surplus 
labor in Havana, able-bodied labor, but those who applied there had 
no means of transportation to the localities where they could obtain 
work. Through a suggestion made by your commissioner to an enter- 
prising American concern 400 of these Havana laborers were sent to 
Santiago. It is estimated that at least 3,000 additional laborers could 
be well employed in these mines before the end of the year, if it were 
possible to send them from the spots where starvation stares them in 
the face to the localities where work can be obtained for those able to 
withstand the hardest toil under trying climatic conditions. 

Many Spanish soldiers desire to remain in the island. They have 
formed alliances in Cuba — some of them have married and have families 
there. These men have come before your commissiouer and entreated 
him to aid in finding them employment of some kind, either as civil 
guards, in the mines, or on the plantations. As a rule, they make indus- 
trious and faithful laborers. Attention is called to an extract from a 
letter written by a prominent business man of Havana, the man, in 
fact, who, in October, was employed to send the 400 laborers from that 
city to Santiago: 

I adyertised for laborers in the Santiago mines in oar principal newspapers, and, 
in consequence, have had for the last three days at least 120 men calling at my office 
for sitnations. They are willing to accept the price offered, but not one of them can 
pay the passage from this port to Santiago. 

Lots of soldiers, lots of laborers, many of whom have already worked in the San- 
tiago mines and know all about the work, living, and everything else, but were 
taken away &om there as guerrillas, volunteers, and soldiers of some kind, are will- 
ing to ^o, but, as you will understand, the people here have been without work and 
the soldiers without any pay, and therefore nobody can pay the passage. 

While writing these lines several men have called on me, but it is the same thing 
over and over again; they need work and are wiUing to work, but they have not 
got one cent to save their souls. 

It is believed this indicates clearly and without exaggeration the 
present conditions in Havana, as regards would-be laborers and their 
sufferings for want of work. During iifteeu years' experience in opera- 
ting iron mines in Cuba those who know say the labor question there 
has always been the unsolved problem, as never during that time have 
they been able to fully supply their wants in this direction. If the 
number of laborers has not in normal times been sufficient to satisfy 
the requirements of all industries in Cuba, how much will it fall short 
under the existing conditions'? The only hope for the renewal of 
prosperity in Cuba is, first, the rehabilitation of the sugar industry; 
secondly, a revival of work on tobacco plantations, and thirdly, a full 
complement of men in the mining districts. These industries are the 
basis of the prosperity of the island. A better distribution of labor 
will aid somewhat, and if this was done intelligently by the United 
States Government, employment could be found for thousands whose 
presence in Havana without work will be a menace to the city. 

It should be borne in mind that the Cuban harvest is in the winter 
months, and your commissioner therefore respectfully recommends that 
some plan be at once inaugurated by which those who want work can 
be immediately brought to those anxious to give them employment. 
A small expenditure of money in this direction will save a large expen- 
diture in some other and less desirable ways. With a comparatively 
small expenditure of money for water transportation and rations for a 
week or two, your commissioner, during the few weeks he stayed in 
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Havana, could have given steady employment to 2,500 able-bodied men 
in various parts of the island. Surely we have here a practical field 
for work. 

It is useless to try to create new induslaries until the old and strong 
industries of the Island of Cuba are on their feet again. If it is diffi- 
cult to secure the necessary labor, after the Spanish soldiers leave, 
for the plantations, producing, as they will this year^ a maximum of 
400,000 tons of sugar for eximrt, where are the laborers coming from 
to produce the high-water mark of 1,100,000 tons of sugar! The proc- 
ess of industrial reconstruction will necessarily be slow and depend 
in a large degree upon the stability of the government and the rapidity 
with which the people settle down to work. There is no possibility, 
however, of a surplus labor supply. Work can be found for all capable 
and willing to perform hard labor the moment the affiairs of the island 
pass into the hands of the United States military authorities and the 
new customs tariff goes into force. From this time the work of repair- 
ing the dismantled sugar plantations will begin and thousands of 
laborers will be required. Take, for example, such a port cis that of 
Oienfuegos, which is in touch by rail with a large number of the best 
sugar plantations of the island. From this point thousands of hands 
may start to work that will give them all the necessaries of life, though 
none of the luxuries. It is therefore regarded of the utmost importance 
that this port come under the control of the United States Govern- 
ment December 1, even should there be further delay in the western 
ports of the island. 

Whatever may be the future of Cuba, the present must be provided 
for and life and property and the right to labor protected. The dis- 
posal of the insurgent troops is so intimately interwoven with labor 
that it is difficult to separate the two questions. Some of the insur- 
gent troops should and probably will be utiliz.od as civil guards, and 
supplement the United States forces, but those who are not needed for 
this purpose should be systematically aided as far as possible in any 
endeavors they may make to secure work. Men with hardly clothes to 
cover their nakedness, who have existed for three years on a diet that 
would kill the ordinary American laborer in three weeks, and who have 
practically foraged for their daily existence, must be helped a little 
before they can stand alone — ^helped at least to the extent of food and 
raiment and transportation to the locality where there is work n 
abundance. 

THE NEED OF HOMES. 

The need of homes in Cuba is one of the most pressing. The condi- 
tion of those who labor on the plantations is truly deplorable. They 
literally have none of the necessities of civilization. A complete state 
of savagery would be preferable to the condition of some of those 
employed on the sugar estates, who toil from early sunrise to sunset on 
rations of the plainest sort and live in huts built of the bark of palm 
trees thatched with the palm leaf. Elsewhere, in the report accompa- 
nying this letter, the condition of the labor of Cuba will be fully 
considered. 

SPECIAL REPORTS IN COURSE OF PREPARATION. 

The material has been collected for special reports in relation to the 
agriculture of Cuba, together with a statement relative to the past and 
present condition of the sugar plantations and to the future possibilities 
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of Onba as a sugar-producing country. A report is also in preparation 
and all the material for the same secured on the tobacco industry. A 
large amount of valuable material has also been gathered in relation 
to the mining industries of the island, with special reference to the 
situation in the iron-ore districts of Santiago province. In addition to 
the facts herewith submitted in relation to currency and banking, mate- 
rial has been collected, and some of it is now in process of translation, 
which will, it is hoped, furnish a complete history of the finances, cur- 
rency, and banking of Cuba for the last fifty years. The question of 
navigation and shipping, as already indicated, is one of great impor- 
tance, and special effort has been made to obtain from all available 
sources information that will enable your commissioner at an early day 
to make a full report on this important subject. 

There are also among the data and testimony collected many 
valuable general statements, in relation to the financial, industrial, 
commercial, and social condition of the Island of Cuba, which will 
form the nucleus for a report on the possibilities for American enter- 
prise and the opportunities for American capital and labor when the 
more pressing questions of the government and revenue and taxation 
of the island have been settled. As it is the intention of your com- 
missioner to return to Cuba at an early day, it has not been thought 
best, even had the time permitted, to submit these reports until all 
sources of information have been exhausted. The reports above men- 
tioned, relating to specific subjects, will be submitted separately, 
because in that form they will be more easily attainable by persons 
interested in special subjects, who will not care to be burdened with 
the complete report. Should it afterwards be decided to print the 
entire report under one cover, there will be no difficulty in arranging 
the topics in their proper order and rounding them all into one complete 
report. 

All of which is respectfally submitted. 

EOBERT P. Porter, 

Commi88ionm\ 

Hon. Lyman J. Gage, 

/Secretary of the Treasury y Washington^ D. G. 
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HEC0MMEHDATI0H8 IH BELATIOH TO CHAHGE8 IH BATES OF 
CUSTOMS DUTIES IN POETS IN CUBA. 

Treasury Department, 
Office Special Commissioner of the 

United States to Cuba and Porto Rico, 

November 15, 1898. 
In recommending changes of rates in the several schedules of the 
Cuban tariff now in force in Cuban ports in possession of the United 
States, your commissioner has been guided by the following consid- 
erations : 

1. The necessities of obtaining sufQcient revenue to administer the 
affairs of the island. 

2. A reduction of duties in those cases where Spain retained in the 
.<^ minimum-rate'' column exorbitant rates because she could not herself 
supply the commodity. 

3. An increase of duty in the schedule relating to spirits, wine, and 
malt liquors, in which the reduction by the adoption of the ** minimum- 
rate" column is altogether too great. 

4. Changes of rates that have been suggested, by the testimony taken, 
for the purpose of encouraging local industry in Cuba. 

5. Changes from specific duties to ad valorem in cases where the 
former method of levying duties resulted in inequalities and, in some 
cases, injustice, alike to importer and consignee. (Note Schedule XI, 
" Instruments, machinery, and apparatus employed in agriculture and 
locomotion.") 

6. Changes in the line of additional reductions, as in the case of 
Schedule XII, "Alimentary subetances," in which many of the rates of 
duty now in force in Cuban ports in the possession of the United States 
were found to be unnecessarily burdensome. In this case the aim has 
been to make the specific rate of duty average not over 25 per cent of 
the present market value of the imported commodity. 

7. In these changes of duty consideration has been given to thefact 
that the Cuban customs, under American administration, will be col- 
lected in United States currency, whereas the Spanish duties were 
collected in 80 per cent Spanish gold, and 20 per cent Spanish silver; 
roundly speaking, therefore, if the old Spanish duties were left 
unchanged, it would practically mean an increase of 10 per cent in the 
tariff. It should therefore be borne in mind that the reductions made 
are in fact 10 per cent less than the figures indicate. On the other 
hand, however, the additional duties exacted by the Spanish authori- 
ties, levied as "war tax" since the signing of the protocol, more than 
counteract the difference in currency. 

With these general ideas in mind and the testimony of a large num- 
ber of witnesses, together with numerous statements relating to the 

NoTB : The appendix, to which reference is made in these recommendations; con- 
taining in fhU the testimony of the several witnesses who have appeared before 
Commissioner Porter^ wiU be pubUshed later. 
16 
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various classes of the Cuban tariff, the several schedules have been 
carefully examined, and the general reasons for the changes in rates, 
etc., suggested, may be found in the subjoined summary, which has 
been arranged according to the number of the schedule or class, which 
is the more literal translation of the Cuban tariff. 
The following table shows 

The Average per cent of Reduction in the Several Classes between Old 
Spanish Rate and Rate Originally Adopted by United States for all 
Imports. 

Class I. StoneS; earths, ores, etc 64.1 

Class II. Metals,etc 62.1 

Class III. Pharmacy and chemicals, substances of 58. 1 

Class IV. Cotton,etc 63.7 

Class V. Hemp,flax,etc 62.5 

Class VI. Wool,eto 70.4 

Class VII. Silk,etc 59.0 

Class VIII. Paper, etc 76.9 

Class IX. Wood,etc 63.1 

Class X. Animals,etc 61.8 

Class XL Instruments, machinery, etc 60.6 

Class XII. Meat, fish, butter, and greases 61.5 

Class XIII. Miscellaneous 61.8 

General average, all classes 62.0 

Class I.— Stones, Earths, Ores, etc. 

Glass I relates to stones, earths, ores, glass, and ceramic prodacts, and 
contains six groups, divided as follows: Group 1, "stones and earths 
employed in building, arts, and manufactures; " group 2, " coal ; " group 
3, *« schists, bitumens," etc; group 4, "ores;" group 6, "crystal and 
glass," and group 6, "pottery, earthenware, and porcelain." In 1895, 
the last normal year of the Cuban tariff, the total value of imports into 
Cuba on this schedule was $4,733,358.12. 

The articles on which the rate now levied in Cuban ports in the pos- 
session of the United States remains unchanged, and is the same as 
the rate exacted on goods coming from foreign countries to Cuban 
ports in possession of Spain, are as follows : Section 6, " tar and mineral 
pitch, asphalts, bitumens, and schists;" section 7, "crude petroleum," 
etc.; section 8, "refined petroleum and other mineral oils," etc.; section 
9, "ores," and section 15, "incandescent electric lamps," etc. 

The policy adopted in this inquiry has been to make special investi- 
gations in relation to these articles, with a view of ascertaining, if 
possible, why the Spanish Government exacted no differential duty. 
The reasons, as heretofore suggested, have nearly always been discov- 
ered to be that they were articles in which Spain herself had no partic- 
ular interest, because they would be supplied anyhow to the population 
of Cuba by foreign countries, and, with an utter disregard of the 
interests of the Cuban consumer, the highest rate of duty was main- 
tained. Wherever possible it will be found these rates have been 
reduced about one-half, the idea of so doing being to bring about a 
uniformity of reduction of about 50 per cent in all schedules, except 
those relating to articles of luxury and to commodities which do not 
enter greatly into general consumption, where, as will be seen, the rates 
of duty have only been decreased 25 per cent. In addition to the 40 
cents per ton duty on coal there has been charged a tonnage tax. This 
tonnage tax should be abolished or the rate on coal reduced. As it 
may not be practicable to discriminate so as to abolish the tonnage tax 
8753 ^2 
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in the case of vessels carrying cargoes of coal, it is proposed to put 
coal upon the free list. Although the duty on paving stones has been 
reduced from 40 to 20 cents per 100 kilos, this would still seem to be an 
unreasonable rate of duty to put on an article which will cut such an 
important figure in the sanitary rehabilitation of the city of Havana. 
The testimony of one of the most public-spirited aldermen of that 
city is worth reading on this question, and it has been decided, as 
suggested by this witness, to put unwrought paving stones on the free 
list. In view of this reduction and the fact that the discriminating 
or highest rate of duty has been retained on tar and mineral pitch, 
which includes asphalt, also largely used in paving, it has been deemed 
advisable to reduce the duty about 50 per cent on these articles. A 
very interesting statement by Mr. C. T. Harris, president of the Oeladon 
Terra Cotta Company, of New York, suggests that the method of levy- 
ing the duty in section 16, ** tiles, bricks, and roofing tiles of clay, etc.," 
and section 17, " slabs, tiles, ceramic tiles, glazed roofing tiles, etc.," 
be changed from weight to measurement. This statement would seem 
to be so clear on this point that it has been followed and two additional 
sections under 16 and 17 inserted, sections 16 and 17 to be changed to 
read: 

Sec. 16. Bricks of clay, not glazed, for bailding parposes, famaces, etc., articles 
of fir« claj, G. W., per 100 kilos, 30 cents. 

Sec. 16a. Roofing tiles of clay, not glazed, for building purposes, $1.50 per square 
(10 by 10 feet). 

Sec. 17. Slabs or conduits of clay, glazed or unglazed, cement or stoneware, G. W., 
per 100 kilos, 50 cents. 

Sec. 17a. Ceramic tiles of all kinds and glazed roofing tiles, $2.50 per squafe (10 
by 10 feet). 

It will be noted in this schedule that bricks and other articles for 
building purposes have been reduced 70 per cent. While it might 
be better to levy the duty on bricks by the thousand, as in the United 
States, it was not considered a hardship to leave this item at 30 cents 
per 100 kilos, or $3 per gross ton. A thousand of bricks weigh about 
6,000 pounds, and the duty levied, which is a reduction of 70 per cent 
from the old Spanish rate, makes the duty on bricks less than 25 per 
cent ad valorem. The specific duty arranged for tiles will be about the 
same. 

Considerable testimony and several statements have been received 
in relation to the present duty on petroleum oils, crude and refined. 
While it might be desirable to admit crude oil free of duty, it is impos- 
sible at this juncture to abandon the revenue which will be collected 
from these sources by abolishing the duty. The present duty on crude 
oil going into Cuba is 3.08 pesos per 100 kilos, equal to about 11.24 cents 
per gallon. This duty has been reduced to 5 cents per gallon, or 1.40 
pesos per 100 kilos. As the importation is likely to reach, when peace 
and prosperity return to Cuba, 5,000,000 gallons per annum, this should 
give a revenue of $250,000, which it is impossible to abandon at this 
time. ' The present duty on refined oil is 5.20 pesos per 100 kilos, or about 

19 cents per gallon; this has been reduced to 17 cents. According to * 
a statement made by those interested in the oil refinery of Havana, 
the rate on refined oil was increased December 7, 1897, by royal decree, 
to $8.22 per 100 kilos, maintaining the duty on crude oil the same as at 
present, $3.08. This was done for the purpose of protecting the Havana 
industry. For this purpose, according to the testimony, a difl:erence of 
14 cents is required between crude and refined oil. 

Under the reciprocity treaty between this country and Spain the 
difference in duty between crude and refined oil was placed at 16 cents 
per gallon. Your commissioner, however, after making full inquiry in 
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Havana, believes that with strict economies and the increase in business 
which will follow a stable condition of affairs this industry can con- 
tinue in operation with a difference of 12 cents between crude and 
refined oil, and the rate has therefore been fixed at $1.40 per 100 
kilos for crude (a special rate has been made on crude oil intended for 
the manufacture of gas only, of .70 per 100 kilos) and $4.70 per 100 kilos 
for refined oil (a special rate has been made for cordage oil of 2.35 per 
100 kilos), all these duties figured on the gross weights. Of course, if it 
were possible to make crude oil free, the duty on refined oil could be 
reduced to 12 cents a gallon, or 3.29 pesos per 100 kilos, but this can 
not be done at present. At one time the net protection given this 
industry was nearly 24 cents per gallon. The protection accorded in 
this schedule will be about halt that amount and it is believed will be 
sufficient to hold the industry for Cuba. There are so few industries 
in Havana that it would seem a great hardship to destroy this one, 
which was built at a large cost by American capital, and which is still 
owned by American citizens, and is one of the four or five prosperous 
industries of the place. 

In the manufacture of refined oil it has been stated to your commis- 
sioner that all material, shocks, cans, chemicals, etc., including coal, 
have to be shipped to Havana, as Cuba does not produce these 
articles. The buildings now occupied by the refinery can not be used 
for any other purpose. There is no well-developed market in Cuba 
for most of the by-products produced in distilling crude petroleum, 
and which amount to about 22 per cent of the crude run, and which 
products in the Unit.ed States have a ready market. In a statement 
published in full in the appendix, those interested in this industry say: 

With the duty in force at the present time^ and which, as before explained, is con- 
trary to the royal decree, it will be impossible for as to continae operating the 
refineries, and the several handred thousand dollars invested in plant must become 
practically a complete loss, as to dismantle the construction would mean its ruin and 
a large number of workmen thrown out of employment. We do not ask the highest 
protection which the Spanish Government has accorded this American industry in 
the past ; but to operate the works we reaUy require something like the protection 
given us under the reciprocity treaty, which was a little over 16 cents on refined, 
and at which time we had free crude. If it is thought necessary to place a duty 
on crude, then we would respectfully suggest a net protection of say 14 cents between 
crude and refined, which would be considerably less than the protection accorded us 
in the past. 

An instructive statement by Julio Durege, manager of the Havana 
works, containing the facts and figures in relation to the petroleum 
business in Cuba, will be found in the appendix. From this statement 
it appears that prices of oil since the establishment of the local refinery 
have been fully 25 per cent cheaper than the prices of imported oil, the 
consumer deriving, therefore, benefit from the establishment of this 
industry in the island. 

There have also been slight reductions in duty on incandescent elec- 
tric lamps. The duty on iron ore has been reduced 50 per cent per 100 
kilos, or about $1 per ton, which would seem to be suflScient. 

Class II.— Metals and all Manufactures in which Metal 
Enters as a Principal Element. 

Under this schedule during the last normal year, 1895, there were 
imported into Cuba $2,063,281.95 worth of merchandise. A glance at 
the exhibit containing the old rate of duty for all imports except Span- 
ish, the new rate for all imports as adopted by the United States in 
Cuban ports in possession of the United States, and the reductions and 
changes proposed in the present report will show that in about fifteen 
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sections the new rate for all imports is sabstantially the same as the 
old rate for all imports except Spanish, namely, section 22, "gold and 
platinum in jewelry and goldsmith's wares," etc.; section 23, "gold and 
platinum wrought in other articles;" section 24, "silver in ingots, bars," 
etc.; section 25, "jewelry or wares of silver," etc.; section 26, "silver- 
smith's wares," etc.; section 296, "lubricating boxes for railway trucks 
and carriages," etc. ; section 33a, " rails ;" section 36a, ^* wheels, springs,'^ 
etc.; section 40, "anchors, chains," etc.; section 43a, "agricultural 
implements, hammers, and anvils;" section 69, "wire;" section 61, 
"pipes, bearings," etc.; section 66, "mercury;" section 67, "nickel, 
aluminum, etc., in lumps or ingots;" section 77, "filings, shavings, cut- 
tings of iron or steel," etc., and section 78, "scoriae, from smelting of 
ores," making a total of fifteen sections. 

In addition to this in section 27 a discrimination was made by the 
Spanish in favor of certain Spanish firms to import plated goods. 
While in the duty on nickel, aluminum, and their alloys, in bars, sheets, 
and wire, in section 70, the difference between the two rates was less 
than 10 per cent. It has been decided that articles in group 1, which 
were considered articles of luxury, shall remain unchanged, except 
that the discrimination in favor of two special Spanish concerns has 
been abolished and the maximum rate on plate left, namely, $2.40 
per 100 kilos. The other rates, as they all relate to articles used in 
manufacture, have been reduced so that the rate of reduction will cor- 
respond to the general rate of reduction for the entire schedule with 
the exception of group 1. Steel rails, 33a, now dutiable at $8.50 per 
ton, have been reduced to $4.25 per ton. Agricultural implements, 
43a, have been placed on the free list. 

Several comnrunications and statements from American concerns 
have suggested the advisability of admitting some of the articles in 
this schedule free of duty. However desirable this might be, the 
revenue features preclude the possibility of the admission of anything 
except plows, hoes, machetes, cane knives, etc., for agricultural pur- 
poses, and other agricultural implements, not machinery, free. The 
schedule, however, has been materially reduced and the inequalities, as 
far as possible, eradicated, and it is believed that in its present shape 
it will not be burdensome to those enterprises in Cuba which will 
require the commodities coming in under this class, nor will it retard 
the American enterprise in its endeavor to supply the Cuban market 
with manufactures into which metals enter as a principal element. 

Class III.— Pharmacy and Chemicals, Substances op. 

Under the next class, substances employed in pharmacy and chemi- 
cal industries, and products composed of these substances, $2,166,414.92 
worth of merchandise was imported into Cuba in 1895. It will be 
observed that in the following sections the new rates for all imports 
adopted by the United States Government for Cuban ports in the 
possession of the United States, have not been reduced, namely: — In 
group 1, sections 80a, "colophony,'' etc.; 80c, "gutta-percha;'' section 
83, "opium." In group 2, section 936, "bromine, boron, iodide, and 
phosphorous;" section 946, "inorganic acids, other inorganic acids;" 
sections 95c and 95d^ "organic acids, acetic acid, and other organic 
acids;" section 97, "inorganic salts;" c, "sulphate of ammonia," etc.; 
dy "other salts," etc., and e, "chlorates of soda and potash;" section 
98, "organic salts;" a, "acetates and oxalates," and 6, "citrates and 
tartrates;" section 99, "alkaloids and their salts, chlorides of gold and 
silver." In group 4 of this schedule, "oils, fats, wax, and their deriva- 
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tives;'^ section 104a, "cod liver and other medical oils;'' section 105, 
"mineral, vegetable, or animal wax." In group 6, section 112, "car- 
bons prepared for electric lighting," making a total of sixteen articles 
which come under the general plan adopted in this report for special 
examination. A reduction of about 50 per cent has been recommended 
on all these articles excepting opium, upon which the duty has been 
increasexi over the present tariff in force in Cuban ports in possession 
of the United States. Quinine, an article of great necessity, has been 
placed on the free list, and common salt cut down more than two-thirds 
of the old rate of duty. 

Further reductions of duty have been made on two or three articles, 
such as under the head of inorganic salts, where the difference between 
the Spanish and American rate was smaller than the average of the 
schedule. Also, some slight changes have been made in the schedules 
relating to common soap, perfumery, and raw materials out of which 
these articles are manufactured. These changes have been made at 
the suggestion of an important home industry of Havana, with a view 
of encouraging the manufacture of these commodities in Ouba. 

Class IV.— Cotton, etc. 

Under Schedule IV, "Cotton and manufactures thereof," there were 
imported into Cuba in 1895 $5,908,202.23 worth of merchandise. This 
schedule seems to be satisfactory, as the testimony on this subject has 
been very meager, the reduction made by the adoption of the new rate 
for all imports being 64 per cent. The revenue features of this sched- 
ule are so important that it has been deemed advisable to increase the 
duty ttom. the tariff now in force in Cuban ports in the possession of 
the United States so that the reduction from the Spanish tariff against 
foreign countries will average 50 per cent instead of 64 per cent, as would 
have been the case had the minimum rate been adopted throughout. 
In making these changes the classifications have been altered with a 
view to lightening the rate of duty on the lower grades of cotton cloths, 
thus making the finer grades pay higher rates than the articles of gen- 
eral consumption. The only item remaining on this schedule at the old 
Spanish rate was section 115, cotton in the wool and cotton waste. As 
the duties on all other articles have been reduced about 50 per cent, 
there would seem to be no reason for not including this section, therefore 
a similar reduction has been made in section 115. 

Class V.— Hemp, Flax, etc. 

Class V, "Hemp, flax, jute, and other vegetable fibers and their manu 
factures," under which in 1895 $3,587,713.23 worth of merchandise was 
imx>orted into Cuba, is a schedule of considerable interest, because 
upon its satisfactory adjustment turns one of the most important indus- 
tries now carried on in Havana, namely, the manufacture of rope and 
twine, and also a prospective industry, namely, that of the manufacture 
of bags. While in Havana your Commissioner visited the rope manu- 
factory, which, like most other manufactories in the Island of Cuba, is 
carried on by American capital and due to American enterprise. This 
factory was in operation and employing 150 hands. The proprietors of 
this industry, as will be seen by their testimony, promise, if some of the 
raw materials entering into their manufacture are made free of duty, to 
immediately start in Havana a factory for the manufacture of bags, 
ifour Commissioner has endeavored to meet these gentlemen, and the 
changes made in this schedule, namely, the placing of hemp and 
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manila on the free list, together with some other minor changes, are 
recommended with a view of establishing this industry. 

A glance at the exhibit, with the several rates of duty, shows that 
section 132, "hemp, flax, and ramie," etc.; section 133, ** abaca (manila), 
jute and other vegetable fibers," etc.; section 144, "carpets of jute, 
hemp," etc., all remain at the old Spanish rate of duty; while on the 
other articles of the schedule an average reduction of over 60 per cent 
was made by the adoption of the tarift' in force in Cuban ports in pos- 
session of the United States. The following paragraph, from a state- 
ment made to your commissioner in Havana by the Heydrich, Raffloer 
Company, through its president, Rudolph Erbsloh, sums up the situa- 
tion in regard to this industry : 

The special object of this statement is to call your attention to the fact that the 
tariff which the United States intends to enforce in all the ports of Caba is very 
harmfnl to ns. The duties on onr raw material, which we need in the manafactare 
of cordage; remain the same, whereas the duty on cordage has been cut down 50 per 
cent. It was formerly $12 per 100 kilos; it is now $6; and you will readily see that 
this tariff is no protection whatever, as we have to pay duties on raw material (hen- 
iqnen and manila), machines, cordage oil, lubricating oil, coal, burlap, tar, belting, 
repair materials, and in fact almost every article we need in the manufacture of 
cordage; Ninety per cent of heniquen and manila which we use we import. The 
heniquen grown in the Island of Cuba is so little that it does not constitute a factor 
in the problem. 

The duty of $6 per 100 kilos would be satisfactory to us if we did not have to pay a 
duty on aU the aii;icles mentioned, especially on raw material (heniquen and manila). 
If you think that the duty on raw material and on all the articles mentioned can 
not be abolished, we would kindly ask you to propose to the authorities at Wash- 
ington to increase the duty on rope and cordage (section 133 of the customs, tariff, 
and regulations for ports in Cuba in possession of the United States) from $6 per 100 
kilos to at least $8 per 100 kilos, as this would not be more than a fair protection. 

V^e can, of course, sell our manufactured goods only in the island of Cuba, as it is 
impossible for us to compete in other countries with the United States and England, 
as these countries have all the raw material and most of the other articles free of 
duty, and, as their factories are considerably larger than ours, of course they are in 
a position to manufacture a little cheaper than we can. 

If the duties on raw materials and all other articles used by us in the manufacture 
of cordage remain, and the duty on cordage is reduced to $6 per 100 kilos, we shall 
have to face the question whether we ought not to abandon tne business and with- 
draw our capital from the island. 

As it did not seem advisable to increase the duty on rope and cord- 
age, your commissioner has decided that it would be wiser to make the 
articles in sections 132 and 133 free. This will in no way interfere, so 
far as your commissioner has been able to ascertain, with any native 
industry. The statement referred to is published in full in the appen- 
dix. It will be noted in the appendix that requests have been made by 
specific firms for further reduction of the duty on rope, but as reduc- 
tions made by the present tariff range from 46 to 73 per cent, and in 
view of the fact that Havana has a flourishing rope industry, it seems 
to your commissioner that this is undoubtedly a case where the future 
interests of Cuba should be considered, and not the interests of the 
importer. If a duty, as suggested, of $2 per 100 kilos should be placed 
upon these commodities the flourishing rope factory in Havana would 
undoubtedly be wiped out of existence and one of the few opportuni- 
ties of Cuban labor and for the diversifications of employment in that 
island (a consummation most devoutly to be hoped for) lost. 

In addition to making hemp, flax, and manila free, it has also been 
deemed advisable to put spun jute on the free list for the following 
reasons, given by Heydrich, Eaffloer & Co., in speaking on the subject 
of sugar bags: 

We want to make sugar bags, our privilege from Spain covering the manufacture 
of this article. The bags now come from Barcelona, paying $2 per 100 kilos duty, 
and compete here with Calcutta bags paying $7.58 duty. We could not make these 
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bap^ here, because the Spanish bap^s had a very low dnty, although English bags 
paid a very high dnty. A sugar bag weighs about 2^ pounds, so that 100 bags would 
only pay a little over $2. Now, we would start a factory here ri^ht away if we were 
authorized to import spun jute. The process of spinning jute is very difficult, and 
we want the privilege of importing spun jute. If we can get this in free, we could 
compete with everyone, and will guarantee to start the factory within two months. 
On the basis of the highest crop, 1,000,000 tons, lihere would be 7,000,000 bags used. 
We have everything ready to start the factory for making these bags ; we have three 
buildings, and have our own dock. Jute now pays a duty of $2.20 per 100 kilograms. 

There is some objection to this action, urged by those interested in 
the importation of bags into Cuba, and one prominent American sugar 
manufacturer, who owns large estates in Cuba, recommends a low duty 
on manufactured sugar bags, not over 25 per centof their value; this is 
done on the ground that neither the United States nor Cuba can com- 
pete with England or Germany except under high discriminating duty. 
As the present rate of duty, $2 per 100 kilos, which is a reduction of 
73.6 per cent from the rate exacted by Spain, is neither unreasonably 
high nor a discriminating duty, it is the opinion of your Commissioner 
that if these gentlemen are able to start the industry suggested by giv- 
ing them simply the advantages of free raw material and not by increas- 
ing the rate of duty that the opportunity should be allowed them to 
demonstrate their enterprise. It is possible that, like the tin-plate 
manufacturers of the United States, in a few years the sugar planters 
who use the 7,000,000 sugar bags per annum will find, as the users of 
tin plate have found, that they are getting a better and cheaper article 
manufactured in Cuba than they have ever had heretofore, by shipping 
from Calcutta via Barcelona. 

In section 144, "carpets of jute, hemp, or other vegetable fibers, with- 
out admixture of wool," the old Spanish rate has been retaiijed, namely, 
10 cents per 100 kilos. It is recommended that this duty shall be made 
5 cents per 100 kilos. 

As the average reduction on this schedule is but a little over 60 per 
cent, and, with the additions to the free list, will be considerably less 
than that if the calculations could be made on quantities of goods 
imported, it is deemed advisable to leave the other reductions, large as 
some of them are, as they stand. It will be noticed that under section 
139, in the various classes of thread used by the people of the island, 
the reductions have ranged from 66 to 73 per cent. 

Mr. Ernest Eaffloer stated personally that they would like section 
132, " hemp, flax, and ramie, raw, hackled, or tow,'' and section 133, 
"abaca, heniquen, pita, jute, and other vegetable fibers, raw, hackled, 
or tow," put on the free list. 

Also to hav^ section 134 read: 

Twisted yarns of two or more ends (including the weight of the reels), also the 
fibers of abaca, heniquen, pita, jute, and other vegetable libers, prepared for spin- 
ning, N. W., per kilo, .10. 

Spun jute for the manufacture of sugar bags only has also been made 
free of duty. 

In subsequent testimony on the question of free admission of jute 
Mr. Ernest Eaffloer, treasurer of that company, gives the following 
assurance in relation to the establishment of an industry in Havana, 
provided jute yarn was made free: 

If jute yam should be placed on the free list, we will make the very greatest 
efforts to establish a very lar^e industry for the manufacture of sugar bags. We 
have decided to undertake this enterprise. 

In view of the fact that a rope and twine industry already established 
by this firm is at the present time one of the most flourishing industries 
in Guba, it has been decided to make this change in the hope that this 
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enterprising concern will be able to accomplish results that will be bene- 
ficial alike to the labor interests of Cuba and to the planters who use 
the bags. At any rate, the planters can have no cause whatever for 
complaint, for the duty on bags has been rediiced from the rate which 
Spain exacted against all foreign countries of $7.58 to $2 per 100 kilos. 
While those interested in the prospective industry of bag manufacture 
in Cuba strongly urge an increase of this duty, it was not thought 
advisable,. in view of the present conditions of the sugar industry of 
Cuba, to grant it, and it is hoped that they will be able to accomplish 
the desired result by admitting the yarns from which the bags are made 
free. 

Class YL— Wool, etc. 

Class VI, "Wool, bristles, hair, horsehair, and their manufactures," 
under which in 1895 were imported into Cuba $1,060,192.13 worth of 
merchandise, does not seem to interest the Cubans, for no testimony 
has been ofl'ered your commissioner in relation to this schedule. The 
average reduction resulting from adopting the new rates for all im- 
ports would seem to be altogether too large, and, as woolen goods are 
not much used in Cuba, certainly not by the masses of the people, it has 
been deemed advisable to put the duties back on this schedule, and to 
make a rate of 40 per cent ad valorem. In this connection it would 
seem that section 147, ** bristles, hd;ir, and horsehair,'' 148, "wool, raw," 
and 149, "woolen yarns," etc., have been unchanged. It has been 
thought advisable to make the same reductions in these sections as in 
the rest of the schedule. 

Class YII.— Silk, etc. 

Class VII, " Silks and manufactures thereof," is the least important 
so far as imports are concerned, aggregating in 1895 only $315,010 
worth of merchandise imported into Cuba. In adopting the rate of 
duty which Spain reserved for silk goods coming from that country 
the United States made altogether too great reductions of duty, when 
it is considered that silk is an article of luxury and that the rates 
arranged for Spain were with a view that that country and no other 
should supply Cuba with silk goods. As a real anomaly in this 
schedule, your Commissioner calls attention to section 174, in which 
the duty has been reduced from $3.10 on trimmings of silk to 60 cents, 
a reduction of over 80 per cent, for which there would seem to be no 
reason whatever. There would be no particular" injury if the Spanish 
rate of duty on this schedule were retained, but as reductions have 
been recommended in each case it might be advisable to make an 
ad valorem rate of 50 per cent for the whole of this schedule. 

Class YIII.— Paper, etc. 

Class VIII, "Paper and its applications," in 1895 showed an impor- 
tation of $1,256,132.94 worth of merchandise into Cuba. 

An interesting statement on this subject will be found in the appen- 
dix, from Mr. Chester W. Lyman, secretary of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association. According to Mr. Lyman, Spain, through outrageous 
discriminating duties, was able to hold for herself about $1,000,000 
worth of this trade, not because she could supply the best and cheap- 
est paper, but because the discriminating duties were so high against 
all other countries that could supply the goods cheaper and better that 
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the Cuban market was obliged to secure its supply, of an inferior article 
at a greatly enhanced 'cost, from Spain. According to the statement 
made by the American Paper and Pulp Association, it is the hope of 
the American paper manufacturers to secure this market; but to do 
this they ask a discriminating rate of duty in favor of the United 
States. Mr. Lyman says: 

If it is the desire of the Government that the paper trade of Cnba should be turned 
over to the United States, the duties as against other countries should certainly not 
be less than those which form a part of our own tariff law. 

As a discriminating duty in favor of the United States is not believed 
to be a part of the policy of the Government, and as your commissioner 
believes that to discriminate in one case would necessitate discrimina- 
tion in another, the suggestion of Mr. Lyman has not been acted upon 
in making up this sqhedule.^ As the rate of duty for this schedule 
seemed to be a secondary consideration, and as the difference between 
the old rate for all imports except from Spain and the new rate for all 
imports adopted by the United States was very great in this case, 
namely, 76.9 per cent, it has been decided to make the reduction 
throughout the paper schedule, as nearly as may be i)ossible, 50 per 
cent, instead of nearly 77 per cent. In carrying this into effect two or 
three suggested changes have been made in the wording. 

Under sections 176-177 endless paper generally means only paper in 
rolls, and writing paper is never put up endless, as it is impossible to 
use it in this shape, and it is always put up in ream packages, in large 
flat sheets of various sizes, the printers cutting it up to the proper 
sizes for ruling and printing into documents of all kinds. Consequently 
the condition of its being endless would not cover any paper, with the 
sole exception of newspaper, though even that, in this instance, would 
probably not be covered by this schedule, for the reason that it is only 
newspapers that have a large circulation that print their papers from 
endless rolls, and the smaller papers, such as would be issued in Cuba, 
invariably import their paper cut to the proper size that they use ordi- 
narily in the issues of their papers. It is also thought that the dis- 
crimination for differences in weight of paper is not necessary, as it 
merely serves to complicate the proper collection of duties. Taking as 
basis the schedule published of "Paper and its application" (group 2, 
"printing and writing paper''), the following schedule is suggested as 
more satisfeictory and easier to understand from a mercantile standpoint : 

Paper, endless or in sheets, white or colored, nncnt and nnprinted, for printing 
purposes per 100 kilos 

Paper, endless or in sheets, white ot colored, nsed for wrapping purposes, per 100 
kilos. 

Paper, in sheets, unruled, nnprinted, and uncut, white or colored, used for writing 
purposes per 100 kilos 

The note in reference to surtax of 50 x)er cent on envelopes and paper 
in boxes ready for immediate use is considered very fair, but it is 
thought it should cover all ruled paper of any kind, thus making a 
discrimination in favor of all flat paper which has to be cut up, ruled, 
and printed in the island. 

A delegation representing the lithographing trade waited on your 
commissioner and asked that a discriminating duty in favor of the 
United States should be levied on labels and lithographs for cigar 
boxes and other purposes, for their protection in the Cuban market. 
The arguments against such a course, as given above in the case of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association, equally applies in this case. 
ASy however, it appears that American ingenuity and American presses 
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enable the lithographers of the United States to print cigar labels — 
the principal production in this line of business with Cuba — with less 
printings than any other nation, it is recommended that the classifica- 
tion of paragraph 180 be amended to read as follows : 

a Of a single printing and bronze or leaf; including lables printed only in 

bronze or leaf kilog. . . 05 

h Of two printings and bronze or leaf do 20 

c Of three to ten printings and bronze or leaf do 40 

dOf more than ten printings and bronze or leaf do 80 

Class IX.— Wood, etc. 

Class IX, "Wood and other vegetable materials emploj^ed in industry, 
and articles manufactured therewith," represents in value of imports 
$2,054,057.57 worth of merchandise in 1895. This is a most important 
schedule for both the lumber interests of the United States and those 
engaged in various Cuban industries, especially agriculture. Houses 
must be built immediately in Cuba for the population who were driven 
from their homes by the order of General Weyler and are now huddled 
in the vilest kind of huts in the vicinity of the towns and cities. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of these people have undoubtedly perished of ex- 
posure and starvation, but the first thing necessary after the supplies 
of cheap food are available will be t^ remove as far as possible the 
impediments to the supply of cheap lumber for rebuilding what has 
been destroyed by the war. In the testimony of Mr. Louis Ponvert, 
taken at Hormiguero September 20, that gentleman, who has spent his 
life in Cuba, and who has done much for the comfort and welfare of 
those employed on his plantation, says : 

One thing we need is cheap lumber. Our lumber comes from Pensacola, Mobile, 
etc., and is generally of the poorest quality, and they charge us from $20 to $30 per 
1,000 feet. The poorer classes can not afford this, and they have to build their homes 
out of sheaves of palm and leaves. It demoralizes a people to live in these huts, 
instead of living decently. 

Hardware should also have a lower duty. I have here an invoice of ordinary 
things, such as wire, nails, oil, etc., the value of which was $416.45, upon which I 
had to pay $234.84 duty. 

A glance at the exhibit showing the old rate for all imports except 
Spanish, and the new rate for all imports as adopted by our Govern- 
ment for Cuban ports in the possession of the United States, will show 
that the rates of duties in group 1 in the schedule under discussion 
have not been changed at all, because the Spanish rates were identical 
with the rates exacted from other countries. Yet in this group we find 
the class of lumber used for building. In the next group, 2, in some 
items, the tariff adopted by the United States reduced the rates of duty, 
notably on joiners' work, nearly 79 per cent. In view of these inequali- 
ties, it has been decided to make a uniform reduction of about 50 per 
cent on the entire schedule. 

Class X.— Animals, etc. 

Class X, "Animals and animal wastes employed in industry," is an 
important schedule in the Cuban tariff, the imports in 1895 aggregating 
$3,880,209.64. It is unnecessary to say that the revenue from this 
schedule will be seriously reduced in consequence of the wise decision 
of the President to practically admit cattle for all purposes into Cuba 
free of duty for the present. The reasons for this radical action in regard 
to cattle have been frilly discussed in a report to follow this, and 
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it is not necessary to refer to them here. While the minimum-column 
rate adopted by the United States reduced the duty on some food 
products, notably flour, two-thirds, it made no change whatever in this 
schedule, the rates exacted, under it being precisely the same as the 
old rate lor all imports, Spanish or foreign. 

For this reason, if for no other, immediate action was demanded of the 
President, because, until his order for the free admission of cattle into 
Cuban ports in the possession of the United States was made, the peo- 
ple of Cuba in these ports were paying, in consequence of the difference 
in currency, a higher rate of duty on the entire group 1, animals, of 
this schedule than had been exacted by Spain prior to the enforcement 
at Havana and other ports in possession of Spain of the additional 
" war tax." The proposed tariff makes a nominal charge of $1 per head 
on all imported cattle in lieu of the tax heretofore exacted by the 
Spanish Government for slaughtering the animals when used as food. 
The experience in Santiago Province where the original order for free 
admission of cattle has been carried into effect indicates that this tax 
can be more easily collected in the manner prescribed than by farming 
it out as the Spanish did to companies whose emissaries harassed 
planters in its collection. Those administering the law at Santiago 
are strongly in favor of collecting this tax through the customs depart- 
ment, and the revenue necessities of the situation make it inadvisable 
to abandon all revenue from this source. The duty on other animals, 
such as horses, mules, pigs, sheep, etc., have also been reduced to a 
nominal rate. 

The next group in this schedule (2), «^ Hides, skins, and leather wares," 
would seem to be satisfactory; the average reduction of duty between 
the old rate for all imports except Spanish and the new rate for all 
imports adopted by the United States is 61.8 per cent. As some of the 
articles are of prime necessity and it has not been considered advisable 
to increase the rate much when the difference in currency is taken into 
consideration, it really amounts to about 50 per cent reduction. 

Glass XI.— Instruments, Maohineby, etc. 

In Class XI, "Instruments, machinery, and apparatus employed in 
agriculture, industry, and locomotion," the imports in 1895 were only 
$2,123,315.43. This schedule, if arranged on sound business principles, 
should, in the opinion of your Commissioner, be one of the most impor- 
tant schedules of the Cuban tariff. As it stands to-day, or rather as 
enforced in Cuban ports in the possession of the United States, it not 
only greatly adds to the burdens of Cuban producers, but in the enor- 
mously high rate of duties, together with the absurd method of levying 
these duties — ^by the 100 kilos, on the broadest kinds of classification, 
classifications which might include a sewing machine and a trip ham- 
mer, the duty on both to be assessed at the same rate per 100 kUos — is 
manifestly both absurd and unjust. 

In this schedule sections 235a and 235&, << watches of gold and silver 
or other metals, and chronometers;" 239, "machinery and apparatus for 
making sugar and brandy ;" 240," agricultural machinery and apparatus ;" 
241, "steam motors;" 242, "marine engines, steam pumps, hydraulic, 
petroleum, gas, and hot-air or compressed-air motors;" 243, "boilers;" 
244, "locomotives and traction engines;" 245, " turntables, trucks, and 
carts for transshipments, hydraulic cranes and columns;" 248, "sewing 
machines and detached parts thereof;" 252, "railway carriages of all 
kindS; for passengers, and finished wooden parts for same;" 253, "vans, 
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trucks, and cars of all kinds, miners' trolleys, and finished wooden parts 
for same;" 254, "tramway carriages of all kinds and finished wooden 
parts for same;" 255, ** wagons, carts and handcarts; " and 258, "salvage 
from wrecked vessels," remain unchanged and have practically the 
rate of duty which Spain exacted from foreign countries. All these 
articles have received special attention. 

A large amount of testimony was taken by your commissioner in 
Cienfuegos, Havana, and New York on this schedule. There are 
many Cuban planters who strongly advocate the free admission into 
Cuba of all agricultural machinery and apparatus of all kinds, including 
locomotives. There will also be found statements and testimony from 
manufacturers in the United States suggesting a very low rate of duty 
on these articles. In the opinion of your commissioner, the fair and 
just way to adjust this schedule would be to take, as it were, a middle 
ground. In the first place, the President has already issued an oi'der 
admitting agricultural implements, including plows, hoes, and machetes, 
cane knives, etc., for agricultural purposes, free of duty. In the order 
the President distinctly says "not agricultural machinery," believing 
that this machinery will be purchased by those who have sufficient capi- 
tal to protect their interests in Cuba and to rebuild and repair their 
large sugar factories. It would seem that for the Cuban planter to 
advocate the free admission of machinery into Cuba would be a short- 
sighted policy. 

There is in Havana a good technical school, which prepares every year 
200 or 300 boys for mechanical pursuits, and scattered over the island 
are several machine shops, which are clearly of advantage to those 
engaged in producing sugar and in transportation, and, in fact, in all 
lines of industry where repairs are necessary. One of the witnesses 
who appeared before your Commissioner calls attention to the fact that 
the wear and tear on sugar machinery are very great, and that it would 
be far better for Cuba to be able to do its own repairing, without send- 
ing the heavy machinery back to the United States. It would seem 
that it would be fair to consider these facts in connection with this 
schedule. The free admission of machinery would mean the wiping 
out of these machine shops, and while it might be of small immediate 
benefit to those owning large sugar centrals, it is impossible to see in 
such a policy permanent benefit to the country. Above all things 
Cuba needs diversified industries, and it is impossible to hope for any 
permanent industrial reconstruction if the first visible signs of its 
industries are to be thus destroyed, as they certainly would be, so far 
as the manufactures of metals are concerned, if machinery of all sorts 
was admitted free of duty. 

Another consideration in relation to this schedule is the necessity of 
securing some revenue from it. It has been shown that not over 10 
per cent of the taxes on rural property, which includes sugar estates, 
was collected last year, and it is extremely doubtful if anything is 
realized from this source. In fact it may be decided that for a period 
of years this source of taxation shall be abandoned. If this remission 
of land taxes is made, it would seem reasonable that instruments, 
machinery, and apparatus employed in agriculture other than agricul- 
tural implements, should pay a reasonable rate of duty, and thereby 
help to support the Government. Many of the same gentlemen who 
advocated free admission of all kinds of machinery other than that 
used in locomotion are likely to require of the military authorities of 
the new government protection for their estates, and this protection 
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can only be accorded by securing sufficient revenue from the customs 
to pay the expenses of the civil guards or whatever foice may be decided 
upon for this purpose. 

As Schedule XI stands to-day it has been reduced in spots, whereas 
in 16 sections it stands practically the same as the old Spanish tarifif. 
These sections cover many immediate needs, such as machinery and 
apparatus for making sugar, motors, boilers, locomotives, traction 
engines, turntables and trucks, railway carriages, and sewing machines, 
trains, vessels, etc. Omitting these sections, the general reduction of 
the schedule was about 60 per cent. It is almost impossible to figure 
with any degree of accuracy the average ad valorem of this rate, 
because the method of weighing articles introduces all sorts of uncer- 
tainties into this schedule. It is therefore 8uggest>ed that the specific 
rates of duty charged in this schedule be all changed for ad valorem; 
that the rate to be collected on group 1 (instruments, which include 
watches, and articles of luxury) and group 3 (carriages) shall be 40 per 
cent; on group 2 (apparatus and machines) when used in the manufac- 
ture of sugar, 10 per cent, and when used for other purposes 20 per cent 
ad valorem. Such an arrangement will at once abolish the inequalities 
pointed out in the 16 sections in which the old Spanish rate is still 
retained, and at the same time simplify the administration of the law. 

It would seem to your commissioner that with efficient and honest 
American administration of the custom-houses, which the United States 
Government has obliged itself to give to Cuba, there should be no 
trouble in having correct invoices for all articles included in the several 
groups of this schedule. Another advantage is, it would give a reason- 
able rate of duty both for the sugar factories and for the railway com- 
panies of the island, which are anxious to purchase new material and 
assure your commissioner that with a reasonable rate of duty it will be 
purchased in the United States. Under existing conditions it is almost 
impossible for the railways of Cuba, which have been, in common with 
all other forms of industry, destroyed in a large measure— that is to say, 
the statfons have been burned, the bridges torn down, the tracks torn 
up, the freight cars converted into peripatetic block houses and gen- 
erally devastated — to replace their rolling stock, rebuild their bridges, 
depots, etc., relay their tracks, and resume the business of transporta- 
tion. Under the present tariff exacted in Santiago and other ports in 
possession of the United States, the duty on railway material is very 
excessive, as will be seen from the following samples: 

Per ton. 

Section 33. Iron and steel rails $8.50 

Section 36. Wheels and axles 12.00 

Section 39. Bridgework 18.00 

Section 44. Bolts, nnts, and washers 10.00 

Section 64. Copper, articles not mentioned 20.00 

Section 244. Locomotives 45.00 

Section 245. Tamtables 15.00 

Section 255. Wagons 38.00 

A good locomotive will weigh 70 tons. It will be manifest that an 
ad valorem rate will better relieve these indastries and enable them to 
purchase of the United States several million dollars worth of needed 
new machinery and supplies to put their railways in good condition 
again. In changing the method of collecting the duties of this sched- 
ule from specific to ad valorem all classifications discriminating as to 
the use of certain articles should be abolished. This practice results 
in endless corruption. For example, when witnesses testify to the fact 
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that the duty on railway equipment for use exclusively on sugar plan- 
tations is very much smaller than on the same equipment destined to 
ordinary railroad use. On the shipment especially referred to the duty 
for plantation use amounted to $2,000 or $3,000; for ordinary railroad 
use, $8,000 to $10,000. Your Commissioner quotes from a witness: 

The castom-hoase official at the port where this merchandise was landed stated 
that he was obliged to enter the locomotive and cars as being for ffeneral railroad 
use; that the owner would have to pay $10,000 down in cash, and might take steps 
to try and get a refund later on; but that if the sum of $800 was paid to himhe 
would at once enter the equipment as being for plantation uses^ and there would be 
only two or three thousand dollars duty to be paid. 

The witness thus concludes this story of corruption: "He got his 
$800.^' 

There is no reason why the large sugar centrals — and only large con- 
cerns have their own raUways — should pay a less rate of duty on loco- 
motives and railway supplies than the railway companies themselves. 
It is believed the reduction of duty on machinery used in the manu- 
facture of sugar to 10 per cent ad valorem will meet the requirements of 
the case and aid in the reconstruction of the smaller sugar plantations. 

Class XII.— Meat, Eish, Butter, and Greases. 

The most important schedule or class of the Cuban tariff is Class XII, 
"Alimentary substances.'^ There were imported into Cuba in 1895 $31,- 
179,389.98 worth of merchandise under this schedule, an amount slightly 
exceeding half of the imports of merchandise into the island for that 
period. The tariff policy of Spain seems to have been the reverse of 
the policy adopted by the United States in the framing of its several 
tariffs, namely, the lowest possible rates of duty on all articles of gen- 
eral consumption and higher rates on articles of luxury. Spain real- 
ized that the people of Cuba must have food, and, as that island con- 
sumed large quantities of food which was not produced to advantage 
in the island, a tariff was levied with a view of compelling the people of 
Cuba to pay an exacting and burdensome revenue upon articles of daily 
consumption. 

The reductions made by adopting the "minimum rate'' of duty in 
this schedule were large, averaging 61.5 per cent. If these compari- 
sons were made with the present rate in force on nearly all the products 
imported into Cuban ports in the possession of the Spanish Govern- 
ment, the reduction would be at least two-thirds, and in some cases 75 
per cent. It will be seen, therefore, that the adoption of the tariff in 
force in Santiago, to say nothing of the subsequent admission by order 
of the President, October 8, of cattle free of duty, was an immediate 
and great relief to the starving population of the island. Notwith- 
standing this sweeping reduction, the schedule as adopted contained 
many high rates, many classifications which failed to discriminate in 
the value of the provisions, thus exacting the same amount of duty 
from articles of provisions worth 10 cents a pound as from articles worth 
25 or 30 cents a pound. On the other hand, there are some articles in 
this schedule, such as wines, spirits, and beer, in which the duty Spain 
arranged for her own commodities was so low and the discriminating 
duty against foreign countries so high that the adoption of this schedule 
by the United States has resulted in the discovery of many discrep- 
ancies which your commissioner, aided by the testimony and statements 
made, has attempted to correct. Note the following from the testimony 
of Mr. Fran Figueras: 

In regard to alcoholic beverages, wines, liquors, beer, and cider, classified under 
articles 283 to 289, inclusive, I must observe that the reductions made in their favor 
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are so large that tbey must be considered unneceBsary and even dangerous. Taking 
bottled beer as an example, I calculated two liquidations of this article, one accord- 
ing to the Spanisb and one according to the proposed Auierican tariif law : 

Article 288. 100 liters, $6.30 and $1.40 ; total, $7.70 $7,700 

Article 191. Duty on wooden cask, 15 kilos, at $1.60 240 

Article 10. About 30 kilos of bottles, $2 and $0.30, $2.30 690 

8.630 
$1 per 1,000 kilos tax of unloading on 145 kilos, per pound 145 

8.775 
20 per cent additional tax 1.755 

10.530 

It must also pay the beverage tax of 10^ cents per liter $10. 50 

20 per cent additional tax 2.10 

12.600 

23.130 

These $23.13 are paid iii the following manner: 

20i>er cent in silver, $4,625, at 66 per cent 3.052 

80 per cent in gold, $4.625 18.505 

Then 10 per cent on $21, value of 100 pounds, $2.10, at 10 per cent 210 

21. 767 
American duty 1.400 

Reduction 20.367 

Now, this immense reduction, which is about the same for all the other beverages, 
is in favor of an article of luxury, while articles of first necessity only have a right 
to enjoy a fairly well balanced tariff. 

In the interest of a fairly well balanced tariff, it is recommended that 
the redactions made on these articles, which range from 41 to 81 per 
cent, shall be rescinded and a redaction (if any redaction is thoaght 
necessary) of about 26 per cent be made for the entire groap 6, with 
the exception of olive oil. It will be noted in the above extract from 
an invoice that there is a very heavy consamption tax in connection 
with the admission of liqaor into Cuba. It is not possible to report at 
this time on the advisability of the retention of this tax, but if it is 
not retained the rate of duty on these commodities, if reduced 26 per 
cent, would not seem to be unreasonable. 

The Santiago schedule, so far as it relates to foods, seems to be satis- 
factory, as note the following from an exporter of flour, John Boyd, jr. : 

In reply to yonr communication of the 14th instant, we beg to say that we are only 
interested in nonr for export, and consider the duty of $1.50 per sack of 200 pounds, 
in Cuba, on this product beneficial to the trade and low enough for all purposes. 
It will give our country a monopoly of this article, furnish quite an income for the 
new government to be established, and make attempts at sn^uggling or evasion of 
duties unprofitable and unlikely. 

On the other hand there have been some requests, but nothing like 
so formidable as those relating to cattle and agricultural implements, 
asking for the free admission of provisions. These statements and 
communications have generally been from persons who have not given 
the subject of the Cuban tariff much attention, and who do not realize 
that over half the imports of that country are from this schedule. 
Considerable more than half, if we include Class X, under which live 
animals for food are imported, and which aggregated $3,880,209.64, 
making, together with Class XII, a total of over $36,000,000. For this 
reason it would be impossible to follow these suggestions. It has, how- 
ever, been possible to so reconstruct the food schedule as to make it 
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more equitable in its classification and to eradicate, so far as possible, 
serious discrepancies in rates. Below will be found one or two criti- 
cisms which your commissioner found to be just and all of which have 
been corrected. The representative of the Armour Packing Company 
says: 

Referring to the Santiago tariff, the duty is too high upon pork and lard (section 
261). Instead of being $6.30 per 100 kilos, it should only pay about $3 per 100 kilos, 
because you can buy lard for 5 cents a pound in the United States and the duty upon it 
is about 3 cents. If this reduction is made, there will be a great importation of lard. 

Again, from the same authority: 

Salt meat and anything that has a valuation of 5 or 6 cents a pound should not 
pay more than $3 or $4 per 100 kilos. Hams and breakfast bacon could stand more 
than lard. There are ten different classifications for meat. I think that hams, 
breakfast bacon, and what you might call a finer class of packing-house products 
should stand more duty than a common product, such as pickled goods, dry salt, 
lard, greases, etc. 

The following, from Libby, Mcl^eill & Libby, indicates another class 
of goods which should be properly classified and bear a low rate of 
duty: . 

We should like to have you do your utmost in the interest of making the duty on 
beef and pork products packed in barrels and cans as low as possible in Cuba. Up 
to four or five years ago we sold quite a lot of canned meats in Cuba, but the dvitj 
was raised so that it stopped our shipping altogether. 

Louis N. Ohemidlin, of New York, referring to the provision schedule, 
says: 

In looking over the schedule of alimentary substances we note paragraph 261, cov- 
ering pork and lard, including bacon (and which we also presume covers ham and 
other smoked meats, as we do not see them mentioned elsewhere in the tariff) ; we 
note that you propose to charge $6.30 per 100 kilos ; this, if your proposed duties are 
to be paid in silver dollars, is not excessive. At the same time we would call your 
attention that it is a higher rate than any other that you mention in this schedule, 
and as pork and its products are much cheaper than beef and other meats, we cer- 
tainly do not think it should pay a higher rate of duty. We also note that butter 
is to pay 4.40 pesos per 100 kilos, and as butter is certainly worth in this market 
three times as much as pure lard, we certainly think it should pay a relatively 
" higher import duty. 

The above extracts are only samples of many letters and statements 
received. The only possible way to improve this classification was by 
practically framing a new schedule and endeavoring to make the rate 
of duty, though specifically levied, average about 25 per cent ad valorem. 
Under this, instead of having two classifications, beef (brine or salt) 
and pork at $2.78 per 100 quintals, and bacon, ham, and lard at $6.83, 
we have five classifications, making: 

Beef (brine or salt) $2.80 

Pork 2.80 

Bacon 4.00 

Ham 5.50 

Lard 2.80 

It will be noted that beside the very considerable reductions from the 
old Spanish tariff are some reductions from the Santiago rate, but they 
are levied in such a way that the value of the article is taken into con- 
sideration. 

The increased rate on spirituous, vinous, and malt liquors, it is 
believed, will make an improvement in this schedule which would be 
beneficial alike to the importers and to the Cuban consumers. At any 
rate, outside of wines and liquors, the Cuban consumer will know that 
on this immediate schedule he is not paying, with a few exceptions, 
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over 25 per cent ad valorem — in some cases the duties being slightly 
less, and only in one or two exceptional cases, where a reduction from 
a very large Spanish rate — ^namely, flour— does it pay over 26 per cent 
ad valorem. 

Two interesting communications in connection with this schedule will 
be found in the appendix, one from Mr. Trelles, of Oienfuegos, who 
strongly urges, for reasons which seem to be satisfactory, that there 
shall be no further reduction in the item of jerked beef; the other from 
Mr. Jesus Cowley, of Havana, who thinks that with free olive oil he 
could build up an important manufacturing industry. Crude olive oil 
has therefore been made free and no reduction has been made in the 
case of jerked beef, as it is believed that the arguments submitted by 
Mr. Trelles are worthy of consideration. The admission of cattle at a 
nominal rate of duty into Cuban ports in the possession of the United 
States places at the disposal of the people of that island cheap food 
from Mexico and South America. This, together with large reductions 
in duty on flour and other necessaries, not only gives the people of 
Cuba cheap food, but gives them the best food for recuperative pur- 
I>oses. It is estimated that the importation of 800,000 quintals of jerked 
beef displaces an enormous amount of stock that would otherwise be 
raised in the market. 

In the fields of Cuba can be raised, almost without the aid of man- 
kind, as Mr. Trelles says, cattle to take the place of this jerked beef,, 
which is dry and salt and the consumption of which requires the use of 
enormous quantities of water, on account of the thirst which it pro- 
duces, and brings with it anemia to the population. It is estimated 
that Cuba could economize by raising its own beef from six to seven 
million dollars every year. Added to this the country would produce 
from 700,000 to 800,000 hides, as well as the tallow, hair, horns, hoofs, 
etc., which would give the basis for several industries. It is estimated 
that if Cuba would take up its own cattle farms, from 300,000 to 400,000 
caballerias of land (caballeria, 33 acres) could be used. Each of these 
cattle farms would furnish wood, honey, bees, butter, cheese, vegetables, 
corn, and a thousand lesser products, including, of course, some tobacco 
and sugar cane. 

Thus employment could be found for several hundred thousand 
Cuban families in lighter farming than the exclusive raising of sugar 
cane. The climate, being tropical, requires that meat be used fresh, 
and by the million and a half inhabitants, says Mr. Trelles, there should 
be consumed at least one-half pound each, say 5,000 quintals, per diem. 
This gentleman estimates that the importation of jerked beef displaces 
700,000 head of cattle. It is difficult to read this testimony without 
being impressed with the fact that the great benefits arising from the 
President's order admitting cattle free of duty would be neutralized by 
the free admission or the further reduction of the duty on jerked beef. 
Mr. Trelles, it will be noted, requests a higher rate of duty, but as the 
rate adopted in the Santiago tariff is substantially the Spanish rate — 
namely, $3.96 — it has been thought advisable to leave it as it is. 

In view of the fact that Cuba a generation ago exported 100,000,000 
X)onnds of coffee, and that it produces a very fine grade of this impor- 
tant article, it has been deemed advisable to restore the duty on coffee to 
the maximum Spanish rate. This should have a tendency to encourage 
coffee production in Cuba. Natives, especially Cubans living in the 
agricultural districts, as a rule use the coffee produced in the country. 
8753 3 
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Class XIII. — Miscellaneous. 

Under Class XIII, "Miscellaneous goods/' $1,116,166.61 worth of 
goods were imported into Cuba during 1896. No complaints or sug- 
gestions have been received that would seem to warrant any changes, 
and the schedule is left as adopted in the Santiago tariff. 

Class XIV.— Tobacco. 

Tobacco, however, the importation of which was prohibited under 
the Spanish tariff, has been taken out of Schedule XIII, as its impor- 
tance would seem to demand separate classification. The duty on 
tobacco as provided by the law of August 8, 1898, for ports in Cuba in 
possession of the United States was altogether too low to prevent the 
importation into Cuba of inferior grades of tobacco and its reexporta- 
tion as ''Cuban tobacco.^ The proposed tariff largely increases the 
rate and it is believed will effectually prevent any dishonest practices 
of this kind. A large amount of testimony and many valuable state- 
ments from the tobacco and cigar industries of Cuba will be found in 
the appendix to this report. Together they comprise a full treatise on 
this, the second great Cuban industry. The question of export duty 
on Cuban tobacco is also one of considerable importance to the planter 
and has been carefully considered. Export duties are un-American and 
against the general policy of the United States, and if it were not for 
the necessity of revenue a flat recommendation for their total abolition 
would be made. Under present conditions the export duty has been 
reduced more than two-thirds on Havana tobacco, and as an expediency 
measure it is hoped this will meet the views of the Cuban planters. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

EoBBRT P. POETBE, Commissioner. 

Hon. Lyman J. Gage, 

Secretary of the Treasury^ Washington^ D. 0. 

NOVEMBEE 15, 1898. 



ExHisrr. 

Tariff schedules of customs duties for ports in Cuha, showing the rate imposed 1}y the Spanish 
for goods entering Cuba from other countries than Spain, the rate adopted hy the United 
States on August 8, 1898^ for ports in Cuba in the possession of the United States, the 
percentage of reduction made by tht lutter rate, and the rate proposed in the recommenda- 
tions of which this is an exhibit. 
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Class I.— Stones, earths, obes, glass, and csRAMia 

PRODUCTS. 

Group 1.— Stones and earths employed in building^ arts^ and 
mant^aetures. 

1 Marble, jasper, and alabaster: 

a. In tne rough or in dressed pieces, squared or pre- 

pared for shaping, G. W 100 kilos.. 

b. Slabs, plates, or steps of any dimension, polished or 

not,GW 100 kilos.. 



Pesos. 
0.00 



2.50 
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0.50 
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44.4 
60 



Dollart. 

0.50 



*Tlils does not inelade addittonal dalles of 10 per cent snd prorisional duties leTied as 
taxes" sipce signing of protoeoL 
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Tariff schedules of customs duties for ports in Cubttf e/c— Continued. 



CBLlbM t. '^-Stones, sartbo, ores, (ii:.A89>, and cerahio 
PB;ODTJt?T6— Con ti a imd . 

Group l-^StontM and aartht employ rd lin buildinffi aru, and 
man^Tttf ^itri!#— CoDtJunfid . 

1 Garble, jasper »nd alnbfiftter—Cfln tinned. 

c Sculptures, Llgli und bus-rcliol'a, vaaca, nrag, and 
similar articles for house decorations . . 100 kilos . . 

d. Wrought or chisled into all other articles, polished 

ornot,T 100 kilos., 

2 Stones, other, natural or artificial: 

a. Unwrought, G. W 100 kilos.. 

b. Slabs, plates, or steps, G.W do... 

e. Wrought into all other articles, T do — 

8 ICarths employed in manufactures and arts : Cement, lime, 

and gypsum, (t.AV 100 kilos. 

4 Gypsum manufactured into articles : 

a. Statuettes, T 100 kilos. 

b. Articles, other, T do... 

Gboup 3.^8ehitt9, bxtument, and their derivatives. 

6 Tar and mineral pitch, asphalts, bitumens, and schists, G. 

W 100 kilos.. 

7 Oleonaphthaf crude natural petroleum, and crude oils de- 

rived from schists, G. W 100 kilos.. 

A. Crude petroleum, to be used exclusively in the man- 
ufacture of illuminating gas and only at gas 
works in Cuba, said gas works to be subiect to 
inspection by tne customs authorities, and to be 
used for no other purpose, provided that the 
Importer gives such l>ond as may be regarded nec- 
essary by the acting collector. G. W. . . 100 kilos. . 

8 Petroleum and other minerid oils, rectified or refined, des- 

tined to illumination; benzine, gasoline, and 
mineral oils not specially mentioned; vaseline, 

G.W 100 kilos,. 

a. A product from petroleum known under the name of 
cordage oil, imported by and used excJusively 
for cordage works in their manufacture of rope 
and cordage, provided that the importation be 
made at the direct demand of the president of 
the cordage company, and that the latter sub- 
mit their works at all times to the inspection of 
the oustoms authorities and that the importer 
rive such bond as may be regarded necessary by 
he Mting collector, G. W 100 kilos.. 



giv( 
Qie 



Group i.—Ore$. 



9 Ores. G.W 100 kilos.. 

Group 5.—0rystaU and gUut. 

10 Common or ordinary hollow glassware; electric insulators, 

T. (common bottles of glass or earthenware in- 
tended to contain beer, rum, and sparkling wines, 
manufactured with native fruit, and garrafones 
or demijohns and syphons to contain mineral, 
carbonated, or seltzer waters, shall enjoy a re- 
bate of sixty per cent of the duties stipulated in 
/ this number when imx>orted and declared in the 
custom-house by the manufacturers of said bev- 
erages) 100 kilos.. 

11 Crystal, and glass Imitating crystal : 

a. Articles, cut, engraved, or gilt, T do — 

b. Articles, other, T do 
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5.80 


8.10 


46.6 


4.00 


2.00 


50 


.40 


.20 


50 


1.50 


.50 


00.6 


2.60 


1.00 


61.5 


1.10 


.60 


45.5 


8.00 


3.00 


62.5 


2.00 


.75 


62.5 


1.10 


1.10 




3.08 


3.08 




5.20 


5.20 




.20 


.20 




2.30 


.30 


87 


28.00 


10.00 


64.3 


14.90 


5.40 


63.8 



PropOBod 
raC«. 



IMllart. 

3.10 



2.00 



Free. 

.50 
1.0U 



8.00 
.75 



.60 
1.40 



.70 



4.70 



2.35 



.10 



1.00 



14.00 
7.00 



* Thli does not fnelade additional dalles of 10 per cent and provisional duties levied av ^ war 
taxes" flBce signing of protocol. 
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Tariff schedules of customs duties for ports in Cuba, etc. — Continued. 
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Class I.— Stones, earths, ores, glass, and ceramic prod- 
ucts — Continued . 

Group 5.—Orystal9 and ^Zom— Continued. 

12 Plate glass and crystal : 

a. Slabs for paving and roofing, T 100 kilos . . 

h. For windows or in other articles, provided they 
be neither jMlished, beveled, engraved, nor an- 
nealed, T 100 kilos. 

e. Window glass set in lead and polished, or beveled 
plate glass, T 100 kilos. 

d. Articles engraved or annealed, T do... 

13 Glass and crystal, tinned, silvered, or coated with other 

metals : 

a. Common mirrors not exceeding 2 mm. in thickness, 
covered with red or dark mercurial varnish, T, 
100 kilos. 

h. Mirrors, other, not beveled, T do 

e. Mirrors, beveled, T do — 

14 Glass and crvstal in statuettes, flower stands and vases, 

ana similar articles for toilet purposes and house 
decoration ; spectacle and watch glasses, imita- 
tions of precious or fine stones ; enamel, T. kilos . 

15 Incandescent electric lamps, mounted or not hundred. . 

16 Tiles, bricks and roofing tiles of clay, not glazed, for 

building purposes, furnaces, etc., articles of fire 

clay, G.W 100 kilos.. 

Proposed elassifleation to replace paragraph 16 : 

Bricks of clay, not glazed, for bailding purposes, 
furnaces, etc., articles of fire clay, O. W., 
lOOkUos 

Booflng tiles of clay, not glazed, for bailding par* 
poses, per square (lOby lOfeet) 

17 Slabs, tiles, ceramic tues, glazed roofing tiles, or conduits, 

of clay, cement, or stoneware, G. ^..100 kilos.. 
Proposed classification to replace paragraph 17: 

Slabs or conduits of clay, glazed or nnglazed, ce- 
ment or stoneware, CT. n 100 kilos. . 

Ceramic tiles of all kinds and glazed roofing tiles, 
per sonare (10 by lOfeet) , 

18 Hollow ware, glazed or not, of clay or stoneware: 

a. Household and kitchen utensils, T 100 kilos. . 

b. Dishes or other articles, provided that they be 

neither gilt, painted, nor ornamented in relief, 
T (common bottles of earthenware, to contain 
beer, etc., are provided for under paragraph 10) 

100 kilos.. 

0. Articles, gilt, painted, or ornamented in relief, 
T 100 kilos.. 

19 Hollow ware or dishes of faience: 

a. Neither painted, gilt, nor in relief, T do. . . , 

b. Gilt, painted, or with ornaments in relief, T..do 

20 Hollow ware or disnes of porcelain : 

a. Neither painted, gilt, nor in relief, T do 

b. Painted, gilt, or with ornaments in relief, T. .do 

21 Statuettes, fiower stands, and vases, high and bas-reliefs, 

articles for toilet purposes and house decoration, 
of fine clay, faience, stoneware, porcelain, or 
bisque, T kilog.. 

Class II.— Metals and all manxtfaoturbs in which metal 
enters as a principal element. 

Group l.— Oold, silver, and platinum, and aUoya of these metals, 

22 Gold and platinum in jewelry or goldsmiths' war*»s, with 

or without precious stones or pearls ; jewelry or 
wares of silver, with precious stones, pearls, and 
seed pearls, not set, N. \V hectogram . . 

23 Gk>ld or platinum wrought in articles, other, of all kinds, 

N.W hectogram. 



Rate 

oriei- 

nally 

adopted 

by 
United 
States 
for all 

im- 
ports. 



Pesos. 
3.30 



0.80 
19.60 



20.00 
30.00 
36.00 



1.15 
3.00 



1.00 



1.50 



2.00 



13.85 
14.50 



8.85 
16.00 



14.50 
23.35 



.47 



7.50 
2.80 



Pesos. 
1.65 



3.40 



4.00 
8.00 



8.00 
12.50 
15.00 



.55 
3.00 



.80 



.50 



.75 



3.00 
4.00 



3.00 
4.50 



4.00 
5.00 



.12 



7.50 



Per- 
centage 

of 
reduc- 
tion. 



50 



50 



50.2 
59.2 



58.3 
58.3 



52.2 



70 



6.6 



62.5 



78.3 
72.4 



66.1 
71.9 



72.4 
78.6 



74.5 



Proposed 
rate. 



Dollars. 

1.65 



3.40 



4.90 
9.80 



10.00 
15.00 
18.00 



.56 
2.50 



.SO 
1.50 



M 
8.^0 

.80 

5.50 

5.60 

3.50 
6.40 

5.80 
9.30 

.25 



*Thi8 does not inclade additional duties of 10 per cent and proflslonal duties lefied as ' 
taxes" since signing of protocol. 



7.50 
2.80 



'w*r 
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Class n — Metals and all manufactubes in which metal 
BNTEBS AS A PRINCIPAL ELEMENT— Continued. 

Oroup 1. — Goldf rilver, andplatinumf and alloyt of thete 
meta2«— Continued . 

24 Silver, in ingots, bars, plates, sheets, or powder, N. W., 

kilos 

25 Jewelry or wares of silver, without precious stones or 

I>earls, N. W hectogram . . 

26 Silversiniths' wares, other, of all kinds, and platinum in 

ingots, N.W kilos.. 

27 Plate,N.W do... 

Group 2.^C<ut iron. 

28 Pig8,G.W 100 kilos.. 

29 Articles not coated or ornamented with another metal or 

porcelain, neither polished nor turned : 

a. Bars, beams, plates, grates for furnaces, oolnmnn.and 

pipes,G.W 10. ilos.. 

b. Lubricating boxes for railway trucks and can iages 

and railway chairs, G. W 100 kilos. . 

c. Articles, other, G. W do 

30 Articles of all kinds not coated or ornamented with an- 

other metal or porcelain, polished or turned, T, 
100 kilos 

31 Articles of all kinds, enameled, gilt, tinned, or coated or 

. ornamented with other metals or porcelain, T, 
100 kilos 

Group 3. — Wrought iron and steel. 

32 Iron, soft or wrought, in ingots or '*tochos;" steel in in- 

eots,G.W 100 kilos.. 

33 Wrought iron or steel, rolled : 

a. Rails, G.W do... 

b. Bars of all kinds, including rods, tires, hoops, and 

beam8,G W 100 kilos.. 

«. Bars of all kinds of fine crucible steel, G. W., 

lOOkUos 

:34 Sheets rolled— 

a. Keither polished nor tinned, of 3 mm. and more in 
» thickness, G. W 100 kilos.. 

b. Neither polished nor tinned, of less than 3 mm. in 

thickness, and hoopiron, G. W 100 kilos.. 

e. Tinned, and tin plate, G. W do 

d. Polished, corrugated, perforated, cold rolled, gal- 

vanized or not, and oands of polished hoop iron, 
G.W 100 kilos. 

35 "Wron^t iron or steel: 

Cast in pieces, in the rou^h, neither polished, turned, 
nor adjusted, weighing, each — 

a. 25 kilos or more, G. W 100 kilos., 

b. Less than 25 kilos, G.W do 

36 Cast in pieces, finished — 

a. Wheels weighing more than 100 kilos, fish plates, 

chairs, sleepers, and straight axles, springs for 
railways and tramways, lubricating boxes, G. 
W 100 kilos.. 

b. "WTieels weighing 100 kilos or less ; springs, other 

than for railways and tramways ; bent axles and 
cranks, G.W 100 kilos. 

37 Pipes— 

a. Covered with sheet brass, G. W do 

b. Other, galvanized or not, G.W do... 

:38 Wire, galvanized or not— 

a. 2mm. or more in diameter, T do... 

b. More than i and up to 2 mm. in diameter, T . do. . . 

c. i mm. or less in diameter and wire covered with 

any kind of tissue, T 100 kilos. 

.'39 In large pieces, composed of bars or bars and sheets fas- 
tened by means of rivets or screws ; the same un- 
riveted, perforated, or cut to measure for bridges, 
frames, and other buildings, G. W 100 kilos. 



Oldrate 

foraU 

im. 


Hate 
origi- 
nally 
adopted 

United 
States 
for all 

im- 
ports. 


ports, 
except 
Span- 
ish.* 


Pewh. 
2.60 


Pesos. 
2.60 


1.50 


L50 


8.00 
2.40 


8.00 
L20 


.50 


.20 


L20 


.60 


.75 
2.25 


.75 
.75 


3.60 


L20 


5.80 


L80 


LOO 


.40 


.85 


.85 


2.40 


.90 


4.10 


L50 


2.90 


LIO 


3.45 
4.60 


L20 
L50 


3.90 


1.30 


2.60 
3.70 


LOO 
L35 


L20 


L20 


4.20 


L40 


4.15 
3.60 


L40 
L40 


3.25 
4.05 


LOO 
L30 


5.10 


L60 


4.00 


L80 



Per 
centage 
oP 
reduo 

tion. 



Proposed 
rate. 



60 



50 



66.6 
69 

60 



62.5 
63.4 



65.2 
67.4 



66.6 



6L5 
63.5 



66.6 



66.3 
6L1 



69.2 
67.9 



68.6 



55 



Dollarn. 

2.00 

1.5o 

8.00 
2.40 



.10 



.50 

.35 
.75 



L20 

2.30 

.40 
.425 

.90 
L60 

LIO 

L20 
L50 

L30 



LOO 
L35 



.CO 



L40 



L40 
L40 



LOO 
L30 



LOO 



L80 



*Thls does not Inelnde additional duties of 10 per cent and provisional duties levied as* 
ttaxes" since signing of protocol. 
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Oldrttt^ 
for all 

Isli.* 



CXm4^ II.— Metals ASti all MANtTFACTUTims i?r wbich mktAL 

£Nl<J!^tlS AS A PH]N€J PAL ELEM CfTT— Cuoi llu Ued. 

O £o U p B- — Wroughi xran and Mt^^l — ContinuEJ. 

i0 Aniisliora, olmiDA for vessels or marliinc^p inoorinjra, 
switchoB, and signal disks, G. W 100 kilos. . 

41 Wire gauze: 

a. Up to 20 threads per inch, T do.... 

6. 01 20 threads or more perinch,T do 

42 Cables, fencing (barbed wire), and netting, furniture 

springs, G.W 100 kilos.. 

43 Tools and implements: 

a. Agricultural; hammers and anvils, G. W. 100 kilos.. 

b. Fine, for arts, trades, and professions, of crucible 

steel, T 100 kilos.. 

e. Other, T do.... 

44 Screws, nuts, bolts, washers, and rivets; Parisian and 

similar tacks, T 100 kilos. 

45 Nails, clasp nails, and brads, T do... 

46 Buckles: 

a. Gilt, silvered, or nickeled, T kildg. . 

6. Other, T do..., 

47 Needles, sewing or embroidering, pins, and pens; pieces 

of clock works, N. W kilog.. 

48 Crochet hooks and the like; hooks, hairpins, and surgical 

instruments, N. W kilog. . 

49 Cutlery of all kinds; tailors' scissors; ^jde arms and 

pieces for same, T kilog.. 

60 Fireanns: 

a. Barrels, unfinished, for portable arms, G. W. .kilog. . 
h. Small arms, such as pistols and revolvers, also their 

detached pieces, T kilog. . 

e. Sporting guns, muzzle-loading, and detached parts 

thereof, T kilog.. 

d. Breech-loading, and detached parts thereof, T, 

kilog 

61 Manufactures of tin plate.T 100 kilos.. 

"Wrought iron or steel : 

62 Articles of all kinds not specially mentioned, common, 

even coated with lead, tin, or zinc, or painted or 

varnished : 

a. In which sheet nredominates, T 100 kilos. . 

h. In which sheet does not predominate, T do 

63 Articles of all kinds not specially mentioned, fine, i. e., 

polished, enameled, coated with porcelain, nickel, 
or other metals (with the exception of lead, tin, 
or zinc), or with ornaments, borders, or parts of 
other metals, or combined with glass or earthen 
ware: 

a. In which sheet predominates, T 100 kilos.. 

h. In which sheet does not predominate do ... . 

Gboup 4.— Copjjer, and alloys of common metals with copper 
(brass, bronze^ etc.). 

64 Copper scales, copper of first fusion, old copper, brass, 

etc., G.W 100 kilos.. 

65 Copper and alloys of copper, in ingots, G. W do 

56 Rolled in bars of all kinds, G.W... do.... 

67 Kolled in sheeta, G. W do.... 

58 Wire, galvanized or not : 

a. 1 millimeter and more in diameter, T do 

b. Less than 1 millimeter in diameter, T do 

e. Gilt, silvered, or nickeled, T kilog. . 

59 Wire covered with tissues or insulating materials; con- 

ducting cables for electricity over public thor- 
oughfares, T 100 kilos.. 

60 Wire gauze : 

a. Up to 100 threads per inchT 100 kilos . . 

b. Of 100 threads or more per inch, T kilog. 

61 Pipes, bearings, plates for fireplaces, and boiler makers' 

wares partially wrought, G. W 100 kilos. 



-i-lifa^^Jb 



P£S0S. 

1.65 



6.50 
.16 



3.10 



20.00 
8.00 

4.20 
3.25 

.35 
.225 

.70 

.60 

.80 

.40 

2.00 

1.20 

6.00 
10.90 



7.40 
6.80 



8.50 
7.60 



7.00 
8.90 
11.70 
14.00 

14.50 
16.60 
1.00 



15.00 



16.60 
.35 



9.55 



flfly 



Per- 



by 
United 

for bU 

im- 
ports. 



Fesos^ 
L65 

2.00 
.06 

1.00 

.80 

8.00 
2.50 

1.00 
1.00 

.20 
.15 

.60 

.30 

.40 

.25 

1.00 

.60 

2.50 
3.00 



2.00 
1.80 



2.60 
2.60 



3.00 
4.00 
4.50 
6.00 

4.00 

4.00 

.60 



16.00 



6.00 
.10 



9.55 



of 

ivduo- 

tioa. 



62.5 
67.7 



60. 
68.8 

76.2 
69.2 

42.9 
33.3 

14.3 

60 

50 

37.6 

50 

60 

58.3 
72.5 



73 



8.9 



70.6 



57.1 
55 
61.6 
64.3 

72.4 
75.9 
60 



69.9 
71.4 



Fropos d 

Tatm, 



0.80 



2.00 
.06 



1.00 
Free. 



8.00 
2.50 



1.50 
LOO 



.15 
.30 
.30 
.40 
.25 
LOO 



2.50 
4.00 



3.00 
2.00 



a. 00 

3.00 



3.00 
4.00 
4.50 
5.00 

6.00 
6.00 
.50 



7.50 



6.00 
.15 



4.50 



*Thi8 does not include additional duties of 10 per cent and prorlsional duties levied as "war 
taxes'' since signing of protocol. 
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for all 



CU^S n^^MaTALH AUD ALL UANITTACTUBKS \N WSIOH METAL 
KlTTEKB AH A PftlNCJTAL KLBMBNT— CantiB Dfidn 

Gbodf i^— Coppery and aiioyt ^f ocmtmari m£(a£f oiiiA OTj?j?er 
{bcnts^ frnm^f «|0.|<M^oiitlnuBd. 

62 Nails and taoks: 

«. Gilt, silvered, or nickeled, T kllog., 

6. Other, T do... 

63 Pins or pens, N.W do. 



Copper and alloys of copper : 

Articles not specially mentioned, vamished or not, T, 



kilog 

66 Articles ^t, silvered, or nickeled, not specially men- 
tioned,! kilog.. 

Group h^—Othtt metdU and their aUoyi, 

66 Mercury, G.W kilog.. 

Nickel, aluminium, and alloys having for a basis these 

metals: 

67 In lumps or ingots, G. W 100 kilos.. 

Tin and alloys thereof: 

68 In lumps or ingots, G. W do — 

Zinc, lead, and other metals not specially mentioned, as 

well as their alloys : 

69 In lumps or ingots, G. W 100 kilos.. 

NickeL aluminium, and their alloys: 

70 In bars, sheets, pipes, and wire, G. W do 

Tin and alloys thereof: 

71 Inbars^ sheets, pipes, and wire, G.W do 

Zinc, lead, and other metals : 

72 In bars, sheets, pipes, and wire, G.W do — 

73 Tin hammered in thin leaves (tin foil) and capsules for 

boUles,T kilog.. 

Nickel or aluminium, and their alloys : 

74 Articles of all kinds. T do.... 

Tin and alloys thereof (BrilAunia metal, etc.) : 

76 Articles of all kinds. T do.... 

76 Zinc, lead, and other metkls, and their alloys : 

a. Articles, gilt, silvered, or nickeled, T do — 

b. Articles, other, T do.... 



Gboup 6.— Wastes and seorim. 

Tl Filings, shavings, cuttings of iron or steel, and other 
wastes of cast iron, or from the manufacture of 
common metals, flt only for resmelting, G. W., 
100 kilos 

78 Scorisresultingfrom the smelting of ores, G. W.IOO kilos.. 

Class HI.— Substances employed in pelirmagt and chem- 
ical INDUSTRIES, AND PRODUCTS COMPOSED OF THESE SUB- 
STANCES. 

Group I,— Simple drugs. 

70 Oleaginous seeds, copra, or oocoanuts, G. W 100 kilos . . 

80 Kesins and sums: 

a. Colopnany, pitch, andsimilarproducts, G. W. .do — 

b. Spirits of turpentine, T do 



I. Caoutchouc and gutta-percha, raw or melted, in 
lumps, G.W 100 kilos... 

81 Extracts of licorice, camphor, aloes, and other similar veg- 

etable juices, G. "W 100 kilos-. 

82 Tan bark, G.W do.... 

83 Opium, G.W kilos.. 

84 Other simple vegetable products not specially mentioned, 

G.W ....100 kilos.. 

85 Animal products employed in medicine, not specially men- 

tioned, G.W 100 kilos., 

86 Natural colors, in powder or in lumps (ochers, etc.), G. W., 

100 kilos 



ually 
a(]i>ptecl 

United 

StfltBB 

for alL 



Pesos. 
.50 
.24 
L40 



.60 
1.10 

.40 

5.60 
10.00 

2.50 

15.50 

17.00 

4.00, 

.07 

.80 

.75 

.65 
.80 



2.90 



Pesos. 



.12 
.60 



.40 

5.60 
4.00 

1.00 

14.00 

7.00 

1.50 

.035 

.50 

.50 

.30 
.15 



Per- 
ccntage 

r«lluE3' 

tioD. 



2.00 



1.00 
6.75 


1.00 
2.50 


•"63"* 


6.00 


6.00 




9.00 

.45 

2.30 


5.25 

.25 

2.30 


41.7 
44.5 


5.50 


2.75 


50 


3.00 


1.80 


40 


1.10 


.60 


45.5 



60 
50 
57.1 



66.6 
72.7 



60 

60 

9.7 

58.8 

62.5 

50 

37.5 

33.3 

53.8 
50 



81 



FropoBcd 
rata. 



DoUars. 

0.20 
.12 
.60 



.20 
.50 

.20 

3.00 
4.00 

1.00 

7.00 

7.00 

1.50 

.04 

.50 

.50 

.SO 
.15 



.15 
.03 



2.00 

.50 
2.50 

3.00 

5.25 

.25 

6.00 

2.75 

1.80 



* This does not inelade additional datles of 10 per oent and proTlsional dntles levied as *< war 
taxes" simee signing of protoeoL 
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Old rate 
for all 

im- 
ports, 
except 
Span- 
ish.* 



Rate 
oriei- 
nally p 

«^d«pte^oei,tage 

TJnUed 



States 
for all 

im- 
ports 



of 
reduc- 
tion. 



Proposed 
rate. 



Class III.— Substances employed m phabmacy and chem- 
ical INDUSTRIES, AND PRODUCTS COMPOSED OF THESE SUB- 

STANCBS^Continaed. 

Group 2,— Colors, dyes, and vamislies. 

87 Artificial colors of metallic bases : 

a. In powder or lumps, G. W., T 100 kilos.. 

b. Prepared in the paste, oil, or water; also lead or 

colored pencils, G. W., T 100 kilos . . 

88 Other artiflcal colors in powder, crystals, lumps, or paste, 

G."W kilog.. 

89 Natural dyes : 

a. Woods, barks, roots, etc., for dyeing, G. "W., 

100 kilograms 

b. Madder, G.W 100 kilos.. 

c. Indigo and cochineal, G. W kilog.. 

90 Artificial dyes: 

a. Extracts from logwood, archil, and other dyeing ex- 
tracts, G.W. T 100 kilos.. 

5. Writing, drawing, or printine inks, G. W. T. .do. . . . 
e. Colors derived from coal, G. W. T kilos.. 

91 Varnish, G. W.-T 100 kilos.. 

92 Blacking, G.W do.... 

93 Simple bodies : 

a. Sulphur, G.W 100 kilos.. 

b. Bromine, boron, iodide, and phosphorus. Phospho- 

rus T.; other G.W kilog.. 

94 Inorganic acids : 

a. Hydrochloric, boric, nitric, and sulphuric, also aqua 
eeia,G.W 100 kilos.. 

6. Liquid carbonic acid, N. W do 

e. Other, G.W do.... 

95 Organic acids : 

a. Oxalic, citric, tartaric, and carbolic, G. W do 

b. Oleic, stearic, and palmetic, G. W do — 

c. AceticG.W do... 

d. Other,G. W do.... 

96 Oxides and oxyhydrates : Of ammoniac, potash and other 

caustic barilla alkalies, G. W 100 kilos . . 

97 Inorganic salts : 

a. Chloride of sodium (common salt), G. W do 

b. Chloride of potassium ; sulphates of soda, iron, or 

magnesia; bicarbonate of soda; carbonate of 
magnesia; alum, G. W 100 kilos. . 

0. Sulphate of ammoniac ; phosphates and superphos- 
phates of lime ; nitrate of potash and soda, G. 
W 100 kilos.. 

d. Other salts of ammoniac, salts of copper, chloride 
of lime, suphate of potash, hyposulpnide of soda, 
and borax, G.W 100 kilos.. 

«. Chloratesof soda and i>otash, G.W do — 

98 Organic salts: 

a. Acetates and oxalates, G. W do — 

b. Citrates and tartrates, T do — 

99 Alkaloids and their salts; chlorides of gold and silver, 

N.W kilog., 

100 Chemical products not specially mentioned, G. W. T., 

kilograms 

101 Pills, capsules, medicinal dragees, and the like, T. . .kilog. . 

102 Pharmaceutical products not specially mentioned, T., 

kilograms 



Group 4. — Oils, fats, and their derivatives. 

103 Vegetable oils: 

a. Solid (cocoa-nut, palm, etc.) G.W 100 kilos . . 

b. Liquid, except olive oil, G. W do... 

104 Crude oils and animal fats : 

a. Cod-liver oil and other medicinal oils, not refined, 

G.W 100 kilos. 

b. Glycerin, olein, stearin, and spermaceti, crude, 

G.W 100 kilos. 

e. Other crude oils and fats, G. W do. . . 



Pesos. 
6.10 



11.90 
.41 



.40 
9.00 
.35 



8.00 
8.95 



15.00 
8.00 



.45 



.75 

"io.'oo 



Pesos. 
2.55 



5.95 
.25 



.20 

4.50 

.20 



6.00 
3.00 
.20 
7.50 
3.00 

.15 

.35 



.30 

"io.'oo 



1.50 
5.15 
12.00 
10.00 

.90 

L45 

L15 

.05 



1.50 
3.60 



5.00 
6.00 



.15 
.75 



7.00 
11.00 



2.95 



5.15 
2.70 



LOO 

L40 

12.00 

10.00 

.25 

LIO 



.05 



L50 
3.60 



5.00 
6.00 



13.50 



.05 
.25 



.10 



2.50 
3.00 



2.95 



L40 
.50 



50 
50 



50 
50 
42.9 



37.6 

66.5 

44.4 

50 

62.6 

66.6 



33.3 
72.8 



72.3 
24.1 



66.6 
66.6 

n.4 



64.3 
72.7 



72.8 
8L5 



DoUars. 

2.55 



5.00 
.25 



.20 

4.50 

.20 



5.00 
3.00 
.20 
7.50 
3.00 

.15 

.18 



.30 
5.00 
5.00 

LOO 
L40 
6.00 
5.00 

.25 

.50 



.45 



.03 



2.50 
3.00 



6.75 



.03 
.25 



.10 



2.50 
3.00 



L47 



L40 
.60 



* This doei not include additional duties of 10 per cent and proTisional duties levied ts << war 
taxes" since signing of protocol. 
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ClAE^ TIT.-SCTJiSTANnEa EMPLOYED W PflAltMAGY AND rHEM- 
ICAL INDUSTRIES, AMI PHOUUtTb COMTOiiEU OF THESE fiUU- 

STANCEfi — Cod tin ued . 

105 Mineral^ Tfeetabli^n or animal wax, anwrDugbt, aafl pur- 

affin in lumps, G. W 100 kilos. 

106 Articles of stearin ana paraflin, wax of aU kinds, wrought, 

T 100 kilos. 

107 Common soap,G.W. T do... 

108 Perfumery and essences, T kilog. 



Gboup 5.— Various, 

109 Artificial or chemical fertilizers, G. W 100 kilos. . 

111 Starch and feculsB for industrial uses; dextrin and glu- 

cose, G.W. T 100 kilos. 

112 Glues, albumens, and gelatin, G. W do 

113 Carbons nrepared for electric lighting, G. W do. . . 

114 Gnnpowaer and explosives : 

a. Gunpowder, explosive compounds, and miners' 

fuses, G.W.T 100 kilos. 

b. Gunpowder, sporting, and other explosives not des- 

tined to mines, NT W kilog. 

Class IV.— Cotton and m.a.nufacture8 thbbbof. 
Group 1. — Cotton in the wool and yams, 

115 Cotton in the wool and cotton waste, G. "W 100 kilos . . 

110 Cotton yam and thread for crocheting, embroidering, 

and sewing including the weight of reels, N. 
W kilog. 

Group 2.— Tissues, 

117 Tissues, plain and without figures, napped or not, weigh- 
ing 10 kilos or more per 100 square meters, un- 
bleached, bleached, or dyed, having : 

a. Up to 9 threads, N. W kilog. 

b, Froml0tol5 threads, K". W do... 

e. From 16 to 19 threads, N. W do 

d. 20 threads or more, N. W do — 

117 bis. Thesame tissues, printed or manufactured with dyed 

yams : Dutiable as the tissue, with a surtax of 
30 per cent, N. W. 

118 Tissues, plain and without figures, napped or not, weigh- 

ing less than 10 kilos per 100 square meters, un- 
bleached, bleached, or dyed, having : 

a. Up to 6 threads, N. W kilog.. 

b. From 7 to 11 threads, N. W do.... 

e. From 12 to 15 threads, N.W do 

d. From 16 to 19 threads, N.W do..., 

e, 20 threads ormore, N. W do — 

118 bis. The same tissues, printed or manufactured with 

dyed yams : Dutiable as the tissue, with a surtax 
of 40 per cent, N. W. 
110 Tissues, twilled or figured on the loom, napped or not, 
weighing 10 kilos or more per 100 square meters, 
unbleached, bleached, or dyed, having : 

a. UptoOthreads, N.W kilog.. 

b. From 7 to 11 threads, N. W do.... 

e. From 12 to 15 threads, N. W do 

d.From 16 to 19 threads, N. W do...? 

e. 20 threads or more, N.W do... 

119 bis. The same tissues, printed or manufactured with 

dyed varus: Dutiable as the tissue, with a sur- 
tax or 30 per cent, N, W, 

* This does not include additional duties of 10 per cent and profisional duties levied j 
taxes" since signing of protocol. 
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Old rate 
foraU 
im- 
ports, 
except 
Span- 
ish.* 



Bate 
oriei- 
naUr 
adopted 

TJnUed 
States 
for all 

im- 
ports. 



Per- 

centage 

of 

redac- 

tiou. 



Proposed 
rate. 



Class IY.— Cotton and manufaoturbs THBRSOF—Continaed. 

Group 2.--2YMUM— Continued. 

120 Tissues, twilled or flgnred on the loom, napped or not, 
welghiof; less than 10 kilos per 100 8(|uare 
meters, unbleached, bleached, or dyed, having: 

a. Up to 6 threads, N. W kilog.. 

b. From 7 to 11 threads, N. W do.... 

e. From 12 to 15 threads, N. W do 

({.From 16 to 19 threads, N. W do 

e. 20 threads or more, N. W do... 

120 bis. The same tissues, printed or manufactured with 

dyed yams : Dutiable as the tissues, with surtax 
of 40 per cent, N. W. 

121 Tissues for counterpanes, N.W kilog. 

122 Piques of all kinds, II. W do... 

123 Carded tissues: 

a. Unbleached, half bleached or dyed in the piece, 
N.W kilog.. 

6. Bleached, printed, or manufactured with dyed 
jram8,N. W kilog.. 

124 Velvety tissues, such as corduroys and velveteens; three- 

ply plash tissues, cut or not, N. W kilog. . 

125 !Knitted goods, even with needlework do 

a. In the piece, jerseys or drawers, N. W do. . . , 

b. Stockings, socks, gloves, and other small articles, 

N.W kilog. 

Proposed classification : 
a. Undershirts and drawers of simple finish or roagh 



Pesos. 
.36 
.46 
.64 
.87 
1.10 



.48 
.00 



.17 

.40 

.95 
.60 
1.50 

1.75 



Pesos. 
.12 
.16 
.24 
.35 
.45 



.06 

.15 

.30 
.60 
.60 

.70 



sewing, N. W., per kilo 

b. Undershirts and drawers of doable sewing or fine 



finish. If . W. , per kilo 
e. Stockings, soeks, gloves, and other small articles 

of simple finish or rongh sewing, N. W..per kilo 
d. Stockings, socks, gloves, and other small articles 

of doable sewing or fine finish, N. W., per kilo . . . 

126 Tulles: 

a.Plain,N.W do... 

b. Figured or embroidered on the loom, N. W do 

127 Lace, blondes, and tulle for borders of all kinds, N.W.do 

128 Carpets of cotton, N.W do... 

129 Tissues called tapestry, for upholstering furniture and for 

curtains, manufactured with dyed yarns ; table 
covers and counterpanes of the same kind, 
N.W kilog.. 

130 Wicks for lamps and candles, N. W do 

131 Trimmings of cotton: ribbons and galloons, N.W... do. 

Class Y.— Hemp, flax, pita, jctb, and othbb yboetablb 
fibbb8, and thbib manufactubbs. 

Group l.—Raw and spun. 

132 Hemp, flax, and ramie, raw, hackled or tow, 6. W., 100 

kilos 

133 Abaca, heniquen, pita, jute, and other vegetable fibers, 

raw, hackled, or tow, G.W 100 kilos. 

134 Twisted yams of two or more ends (including the weight 

of the reels, also the above fibers prepared for 

spinning), N.W kilog. 

Proposed classification to replace paragraph 184— 
Twisted yams of two or more ends (Inelading 
the weight of the reels), also the fibers of abaea, 
heniqnen, pita, Jnte, and ether vegetable fibers, 
prepared for spinning, not otherwise provided 
for, N. W ...kilog. 

135 Bope and cordage: 

a. Twine or rope yam and cord of hemp, not exceed- 

ing 3 millimeters in thickness, G. W . . . 100 kilos. . 

b. Cordage and rope makers' wares of hemp, exceed- 

ing 3 millimeters in thickness, N. W. . .100 kilos. . 

«. Cordage and rope-makers* wares of abaca, bene- 

queu, pita, jute, or other fibers, N. W . .100 kilos. . 



1.40 

1.85 

2.95 

.30 



.65 

.30 

1.05 



2.25 
.80 



16.20 
14.80 
11.20 



.40 

.60 

1.00 

.10 



.25 
.10 
.35 



2.25 



6.00 
6.00 
6.00 



66.6 
65.2 
62.5 
59.8 
59.1 



66.6 
66.6 



64.7 
62.5 
68.4 



DoUars. 

0.18 
.23 
.32 
.43 
.55 



.24 
.45 



.20 
.47 



60 
60 



71.4 
67.6 
6tJ.l 
66.6 



61.5 
66.6 
66.6 



.70 

.80 

.70 

.90 

.70 

.92 

1.47 

.15 



.32 
.15 
.52 



Free. 
Free. 



66.6 



63 

59.5 

46.4 



.10 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 



* This does not inelade additional duties of 10 per cent and provisional duties levied as **war 
tvxes" since signing of protocol. 
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Fesot. 

7.68 

.17 

.26 



.19 
.26 
.38 
.52 
.65 



.45 



.90 
1.27 



.52 

.74 
1.10 
1.80 



.50 



2.04 

2.60 

2.10 
2.60 
5.60 

.10 



Fciot. 

2.00 

.05 



Class T- — Hbwp, rLAX, pita, jitter ahb orHsa vegetabiJB 

FIBEB9, Ain> TQB1B UJUrUTACTUOEA — CoQtlJlUUd. 

Gsoup 2.— 3Y*«i«i. 

135 TuBaea of bflmp« ImenT ramiflt jai&, «r DttGr ve^etaNe 

fibtir^^iiot Ape43lally meuHoued, plains twilLcMl,or 
d,iimflBked» wejghiug 35 kilos or Djore per J 00 
aqimTf)nif)t«rA, unbleacliedt half bleached, ordytd 
in the plecfin baviiie; 
a. TTp to 5 tiireadji, N. w., including sugar ba^ja, 100 

kUos 

6. From 6 to 8 threads, N.W kiloic., 

t. 9 threadfl or more, K. W do..*, 

136 bis. The same tissues, bleached or printed: Dutiable as 

tissue, with a surtax of 15 per cent., N. W. 

136 ter. The same tissues, manufactured with dyed yams : 

Dutiable as the tissue, with a surtax of 25 per 
cent, N. W. 

137 Tissues, plain, twilled, or damasked, weighing firom 20 to 

35 kilos per 100 square meters, unbleached, 

half bleached, or dyed in the piece, having: 

a. Up to 5 threads, N.W kilog. 

6. From 6 to 8 threads, N. "W do... 

c. From 9 to 12 threads, N.W do 

d. From J 3 to 16 threads^. W do 

«. 17 threads or more, N.W do — 

137 bis. The same tissues, bleached or printed : Dutiable as 
the tissue, with a surtax of 25 per cent, N. W. 

137 ter. The same tissues, manufactured with dyed yams: 

Dutiable as the tissue, with a surtax of 40 per 
cent, N. W. 

138 Tissues, plain, twilled, or damasked, weighing from 10 to 

20 kilos per 100 square meters, unbleached, half 

bleached, or dyed m the piece, having : 

A. Up to 8 threads, if . W kilog.. 

h. From 9 to 12 threads, N. W do.... 

c. From 13 to 16 threads, N. W do.... 

d. From 17 to 20 threads, N. W do.... 

e. 21 threads or more,N.W do 

138 bis. The same tissues, bleached or printed : Dutiable as 

the tissue, with a surtax of 30 per cent, K. W. 

138 ter. The same tissues, manufactured with dyed yams: 

Dutiable as the tissue, with a surtax of 50 per 
cent, N. W. 

139 Tissues, plain, twilled, or damasked, weighing less than 8 

kilos per 100 square meters, unbleached, half 

bleached, or dyeu in the piece, having: 

•.Up to 8 threads, N.W kilog.. 

6. From 9 to 12 threads, N. W do.... 

e. From ]3 to 16 threads, N.W do.... 

d. From 17 to 20 threads, N. W do.... 

6.21 threads or more, N. W do 

139 bis. The same tissues, bleached or printed : Dutiable as the 

tissue, with a surtax of 30 per cent, N. W. 

139 ter. The same tissues, manufactured with dyed yams: 

Dutiable as the tissue, with a surtax of 50 per 
cent. 

140 Velvets and plushes of linen, jute, etc., N.W kilog. . 

141 Knitted gooas of linen or hemp, mixed or not with cotton 

or vegetable fiber, even with needlework : 

a. In the piece, jerseys or drawers, N.W kilog. 

h. Stockings, socks, gloves, and other small articles, 
N.W kilog.. 

142 Tulles: 

a. Plain, N.W kilog... 

5. Figurod, or embroidered on the loom do 

143 Lace, blonde, and tulles for borders, N.W do. . . 

144 Carpets of jute, hemp, or other vegetable fibers, without 

admixture of wool.N. W kilog.. 

* This does not inclnde additional duties of 10 per cent and provisional 
taxes** since ligning of protocoL 
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Old rate 
foraU 

im- 
ports, 
except 
Span- 
ish.* 



Rate 

oriei- 

naUy 

adopted 

by 
United 
States 
foraU 

im- 
ports. 



Per- 
centage 

of^ 
redac- 
tion. 



Proposed 
rate. 



Class v.— Hbmp, flax, pita, jute, and other veqetablb 

FIBBBS, AND THBIB MANUFAOIURES— Continued. 

Group 2.^2^«t<M— Continued. 

145 Tissues called tapestry, for upholstering furniture and for 

curtains, mixed or not with cotton, flgure<l or 
damasked, provided they be mannf acta red with 
yams dyed prior to being woven ; table covers 
and counterpanes of the same kind, N.W. .kilog. . 

146 Trimmings, of hemp, jute, linen, ramie, etc. ; ribbons and 

galloons, N.W kilog.. 

Class VI.— Wool, bristles, hair, horsehair, and thbib 
hanufaoturbs. 

Group l.—Baw and spun, 

147 Bristles, hair, and horsehair, Q.W 100 kilos . . 

148 Wool,raw,G. W kilog.. 

149 Woolen yarn, nnbloached, bleache<l, or dyed, single or 

twisted, N.W kilog.. 

Woolen yarns mixed with silk shall be liable to the fol- 
lowing surtaxes : 

When contaming up to one-fifth of silk per cent . . 

When containing up to two fifths of silk do 

When containing three-fifths or more of silk the yams 
shall be dutiable as untwisted silk. 

150 Swanskin of pure or mixed wool, N. W kilog . . 

Baizes : 

151 a. Of pure wool, N. W do... 

b. Ofmixed wool. N.W do... 

152 Flannels, white, or colored, for underclothing: 

a. Of pure wool, N. W do... 

b. Of mixed wool, N.W do... 

153 Blankets, or counterpanes of wool, pure, or mixed with 

other materials : 

a. Gray blankets ("pardas"), N. W kilog.. 

b. Other.N.W do .. 

154 Astrakhans, plashes, and velvets of wool, pure or mixed, 

N.W kilog.. 

155 Cloths and other tissues not specially mentioned, of wool, 

hair, or flock wool, comprised or not in drapery, 
weighing per square meter: 
300 grams or more : 

a. Of wool, hair, or flock wool^ure, N. W kilog. 

b. Of wool or hair, mixed, N. W do... 

156 From 175 to 300 grams : 

a. Of wool, hair, or flock wool, pure, N. W do 

b. Of wool or hair, mixed, N.W do. 

157 Less than 175 grams : 

a. Of wool, hair, or flock wool, pure, N. W do 

b. Of wool or hair mixed, N.W do 

158 Tissues of bristleor horsehair, with or withoutau admixture 

of cotton or other vegetable flbers, N. W. . kilog. . 
150 Knitted stuffs, with or without an admixture of cott^tn or 
other vegetable fibers, even with needlework : 

a. In the piece, jerseys or drawers, N. W kiloa:. . 

b. In stockings, socks, gloves, and other small articles, 

N.W kilog.. 

160 Can>ets of wool, pure or mixed with other materials: 

a. With uncut pile, N. W kilog.. 

b. Plushy or with cut tile, N. W do.... 

161 Tissues called tapestry, for curtains and upholstering fur- 

niture, of wool, pure or mixed with cotton or 
other vegetable flbers, even figured or damasked, 
weighing more than 350 grams per square meter ; 
table covers and counterpanes of the same kind, 
N.W kilog.. 

162 Felts of wool, pure dr mixed, N. W kilog.. 

163 Trimmings of wool; ribbons and galloons, N.W do. . . 



PesoK. 
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1.64 
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2.06 
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1.35 
0.36 
1.4S 



Pesos. 
.28 



.40 



4.50 
.20 



.40 



45 
100 



.06 



.45 
.40 

.90 

1.10 

.16 
.20 



.60 

0.12 

.45 



64.1 
65.2 



76.9 



75 
73.3 



75 



76.9 
76.7 



76.9 



75.6 
77.3 

75.7 
76.6 

74.5 
75 

65.2 

60.8 

64.5 

70.4 
69.2 



55.5 
65.7 
68.5 



DoUars. 

0.28 



.40 



40 p. ct. ad V. 
40 p. ct. ad V. 

40 p. ct ad V. 



22 p. ct. ad V. 
50 p. ct. ad V. 



40 p. ct. ad V. 

40 p. ct. ad V. 
40 p. ct. ad V. 

40 p. ct. ad V. 
40 p. ct. ad V. 

40 p. ct ad V. 
40 p. ct. ad V. 

40 p. ct ad V. 



40 p. ct. a^ V. 
40 p. ct ad V. 

40 p. ct ad V. 
40 p. ct. ad V. 

40 p. ct ad V. 
40 p. ct. ad V. 

40 p. ct ad ▼. 



40 p. ct ad ▼. 

40 p. ct ad V. 

40 p. ct ad V. 
40 p. ct. ad V. 



40 p. ct ad V. 
40 p. ct ad V. 
40 p. ct ad V. 



*Th!8 does not include additional duties of 10 per cent an J prorisional duties leried as <<war 
taxes ".since signing of protocol. 
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Class VII — Silk and mantttacturbs op silk. 
Group l.—Fanu. 

164 Silk and floss silk, spun or twisted in 8kelns,N. W . . . kilog . , 

165 Silk on reels, including weight of the reels, N. W do. . . 

166 Tissues of unbleached silk, N. W do... 

167 Tissnes of silk or floss silk: 

Not mixed with any other material- 
Plain, not fignred, twilled, or serged— 

a. Black.N. W do... 

b. Colored, N.W do... 

168 Figureil, plushy or velvety, N. W do... 

Mixed with anotlier material: 

Plain, not figured, twilled, or serged— 

a. Mixed with cotton or other vegetable fibers, 
N.W kilog. 

b. Mixed with wool or hair, N-TV do — 

Figured, plushv, or velvety, N. W do . 



169 



170 



171 Knitted st^fla of boiled silk, of unbleached ailk, or of floss 

silk, made up in any kind of article : 

a. Of pure silk, N. w kilog.. 

b. Mixed with other textile materials, N. W do. . . . 

172 Tulles of silk or floss silk, pure or mixed : 

a. Plain, N.W do.... 

b. Figured or embroidered on the loom, N^. W. . .do 

173 Lace tulles for bonlers and blondes, of silk or floss silk, 

rlain or figured : 
mixed, nTw kilo^.. 

b. Mixed with cotton or other vegetable fibers, N. W. 
kUos 

174 Trimmings of sUk,N.W kilog.. 

Class VIII.— Paper and its applications. 
Group 1. 

175 Paper pulp, G. W 100 kilos.. 

Group ^.-^Printing and writing paper. 

176 Paper, endless, white or colored, uncut, weighing p«r 

square meter: 

a. 35 grams or less, T 100 kilos.. 

b. From 35 to 50 grams do 

c. 50 grams or more, T do 

177 Paper, endless, of whatever weight, white or colored, cut; 

handmade paper, pencil or ink-ruled paper, and 

envelopes, T 100 kilos . . 

Proposed classiflcation to replace paragraphs 176 and 
177— 
Paper, endless or In sheets, white or colored, uncut 
and nnprlnted, for printing purposes. per 100 kiio.s 
Paper, endless or in sheets, white or colored, used for 

wrapping purposes per 100 kilos 

Paper In sheets, unniled. unprinted and uncut, white or 
eolored, used for writihg purposes . ..per 100 kilos 

Group 3. — Paper ^ printed, engraved, or photographed. 

78 Books, bound or unbound, and other printed matter : 

a. In8pani8h,T 100 kilos.. 

b. In foreign languages, T do 

179 Headed paper, forms for invoices, labels, cards, and the 

like,T kilog.. 

180 Prints, maps, charts, etc., drawings, photographs, and en- 

gravings; pictures, lithographs, cbromolitho- 
graphs, oleo<;raphs, etc., used as labels and wrap- 
pers for tobacco or other purposes : 

a. Of a single color, T kilog.. 

6. Of two or three colors, T do 

c. Of more than three f/olors, T do 

Proposed classiNcation to replace a, b, and c of paragraph 

ISO: 



Old rate 
foraU 

im- 
ports, 
except 
Span- 
ish.* 



or a single printing and bronze or leaf including 
labels printed onlj In bronze or leaf, T . 



v£Ac».,x.... Kilog .06 

b. Of two printings and bronze or leaf, T do .20 

c. Of three to ten printings (inclusire) and bronze or 

Ieaf,T Kilog .40 

d. Of more than ten printings and bronze or leaf, 

T Kilog .80 

*This does not Include additional duties of 10 per cent aud prorisional duties leried as 
tftxes" since signing of protocol. 



Rate 
origi- 
nally 

adopted 

. by 

United 
States 
for all 

im- 
ports. 



Pesot. 
4.50 
2.00 
3.84 



7.60 
9.70 
10.40 



4.70 
5.40 
7.00 



8.50 
7.00 



6.00 
7.50 



14.00 



14.00 
3.10 



.25 



8.00 
3.80 
6.00 



16.10 



14.50 
2.50 



0.20 



.20 

.50 

1.20 



Pesos. 

2.25 

.80 

1.01 



3.80 
4.85 
4.40 



2.20 
2.40 
3.00 



3.50 
3.0U 



2.40 
3.00 



6.00 



4.00 
.60 



.25 



2.00 
1.00 
1.50 



3.50 



2.50 
2.50 



0.05 



.05 
.20 
.40 



Per 
centage 

of 
redac- 
tion. 



72.9 



50 
50 
57.7 



53.2 
55.5 
67.1 



58.8 
57.1 



57.1 



71.4 
80.6 



75 

73.7 

75 



78.2 



82.8 



75 



75 
60 
66.6 



Proposed 
rate. 



Dollart. 
50 p. ct. aA V. 
50 p. ct. ad V. 
50 p. ct. ad V. 



50 p. ct. ad V. 
50 p. ct.ad V. 
50 p. ct. ud V. 



50 p. ct. ad V. 
50 p. ct. ad J. 
50 p. ct ad V. 



50 p. ct. ad V. 
50 p. ct. ad V. 

50 p. ct. ad V. 
50 p. ct. ad V. 



50 p. ct. ad V 

50 p. ct. ad V. 
50 p. ct ad V. 



.15 



4.00 
2.50 
8.00 



7.25 
1.25 



0.10 
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Old rate 
foraU 

im- 
porto, 
except 
Span- 
ish.* 



Class Vin.— Paper ajto its appuoations— Continued. 

Group l.—WaUpaper, 

181 "Wall paper, printed: 

a. On natural eround, T 100 kilos.. 

6. On dull or glazed i^und, T do 

«. With gold, silver, wool, or glass, T do 

Group b.—Patteboard and various papert. 

182 Blotting paper, common packing paper, and sand or glass 

paper, T 100 kilos. 

183 Thin paper, of common pulp, for packing fruit, T do . . . 

Ii4 Other paper, not specially mentioned, T do . . . 

185 Pasteboard, in sheets : 

a. Cardboard paper and fine, glazed, or pressed card- 

board, T 100 kilos. 

b. Other pasteboard, T do... 

186 Manufactures of pasteboard : 

a. Boxes lined with ordinary paper, T do. . . 

b. Boxes with ornaments or lined with fine paper, 

T .kilos. 

e. Articles not specially mentioned, T do. . . 

187 Paste and carton-pierre: 

a. In moldings or unfinished articles, T 100 kilos. 

b. In finished articles, T kilos. 

Class IX.— Wood and other yegetablb materials em- 
ployed IN industry, and articles manufactured there- 
with. 

Groxtp 1.— Food. 

188 Staves M.. 

189 Ordinary wood: 

a. In boards, deals, rafters, beams, round wood, and 

timber for shipbuilding, G. W cubic meter. . 

b. Planed or dovetailed, for boxes and flooring; broom- 

sticks and cases wherein imported goods were 
packed, G.W 100 kilos.. 

190 Fine wood for cabinetmakers : 

a. In boards, deals, trunks, or logs, G. W do. . . . 

b. Sawn in veneers, T do.... 

191 Coopers' wares : 

a. Fitted together, G. W do 

b. In shocks, also hoops and headings, G.W do 

192 Wood, cut, for making hogsheads or casks for sugar or 

molasses. G.W ! lOOkilos.. 

193 Lattice work and fencing, G. W do 



Group 2.— Furniture and manufactures of wood. 

194 Common wood manufactured into Joiners' wares, and ar- 

ticles of all kinds, turned or not, painted or not, 
varnished or not, but neither chiseled, inlaid, 
nor carved, T lOOkilos.. 

195 Fine wood manufactured into furniture or other wares, 

turned or not, polished or not, varnished or not, 
and furniture and common wooden wares ve- 
neered with fine wood; furniture upholstered 
with tissue (other than with silk stufrs contain- 
ing an admixture thereof, or with leather), pro- 
viaed that the articles specified in this number 
be neither chiseled, carved, inlaid, nor orna- 
mented with metal, T 100 kilos.. 

196 Furniture of bent wood, T lOOkilos.. 

197 Battens: 

a Molded, varnished, or prepared for gilding, T . . do 

6 Gilt or carved, T kilog.. 

198 Wood of any kind manufactured into furniture or other 

wares, gilt, chiseled, carved, inlaid, or veneered 
with mother-of-pearl or other fine materials, or 
ornamented with metal, and furniture uphol- 
stered with stuffs of pure or mixed silk, or 
leather, N.W kilog.. 



Pesos. 

8.00 

12.00 

.45 



3.50 
4.60 
9.20 



7.00 
.2.10 



2.10 



.45 
.35 



2.00 



2.00 



1.00 



.40 



3.00 
4.35 



1.60 
.90 



.15 
L50 



9.50 



30.00 
24.00 



10.00 
.60 



Bate 

origi- 

nafly 

adopted 

ITniLd 
States 
for all 

Im- 
ports. 



Pesos. 

2.60 

8.00 

.10 



.80 
1.00 
2.00 



.35 



.10 
.10 



.60 
.10 



2.00 



1.00 



.40 



3.00 
4.35 



1.60 
.90 



.15 
1.50 



2.00 



12.00 
10.00 



3.00 
.15 



Per- 
centage 

of 
reduc- 
tion. 



68.7 
75 

77.7 



77.1 
78.3 
78.3 



78.6 
83.3 



83.3 



77.7 
71.4 



75 
66.6 



78.9 



68.3 



70 
70 



.60 55.5 



.Proposed 
rate. 



DoUars. 

4.00 

6.00 

.27 



*Thi8 does not include additional duties of 10 per cent and proTlslonal duties lerted ag 
taxes" since signing of protocol. 
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Tariff schedules of customs duties for ports in Cuba, etc. — Continued. 



foraU 

except 
Span- 



Ct^BS rX.— Wood AKO OTHBH VEOin'AfiLB MATERIALS RW- 

FLOTSJ> m itihvstar, and AUtioucs UA^furAcrusfD these- 
wirn— ContiD aed . 

IDU Charcoal, firowond, and otb*jr TBe^tnljle ftid* G. W.. 

1,000 kilos.. 

200 Cork: 

aln the rongh or in boards, 6.W 100 kilos.. 

b Manufactured, T '. do 

201 Bashes, Tegetable hair, cane, osiers, fine straw, palm and 

genista, raw, raw esparto and baskets and other 

common wares of esparto, Qt. W 100 kilos.. 

Baskets wherein imported goods were packed shall be 

dutiable according to this number, with a rebate of 60 per 

cent. 

202 Esparto manufactured into flee articles ; rushes, vegetable 

hair, cane, osiers, fine straw, palm, and genista, 
manufactured into articles of all kinds not 
specially mentioned, T 100 kilos . . 

Class X.— AinifAU and animal wastes emploted in 

INDUSTRY. 

Oboup l.—Animali. 

203 Horses and mares: 

a Above the standard height .\ each.. 

bother do — 

204 Mules do. 

205 Asses do 

2U6 Bovine animals: 

a. Oxen do... 

b. Cows do... 

0. Bullocks, calves, and heifers do... 

207 Pigs do... 

Sucking pigs 

208 Sheep, goats, and animals not specially mentioned. . do. . . 

209 Singmg birds, parrots, etc do... 



Gboxtp 2. — HideSf $Hn»^ and leather wares. 

210 Pelts in their natural state or dressed, G. W kilog. 

211 Hides and skins, green or not tanned, Q. W do — 

Wet-salted hides and skins shall eivjoy a reduction of 60 per 

cent in respect of salt and moisture. 
Dry-salted hides and skins shall be allowed a rebate of 30 
per cent. 

212 Hides tanned with the hair, G. W kilog.. 

213 Hides tanned without the hair: 

a. Cow and other lar^e hides, whole, G. "W kilog. . 

h. Other and backs of large hides, G. W do . . 

214 Hides and skins, curried, dyt^ or not: 

a. Sheepskins (basils), T do.. 

h. Calf or goatskins, T do 

e. Elid, lamb, or young calfskins, T do.... 

d. Cow and other large hides, whole, T do — 

€. Backs of large hides and hides and skins not spe- 
ciallv mentioned, T kilog.. 

215 Hides and skins, varnished, satiny, grained, dulled, and 

hides and skins with figures, engravings, or em 

bossed, T kilog.. 

Leather cut out for boots and shoes or other articles shall 
be liable to4 surtax of 30 per cent of the respec- 
tive duties leviable thereon. 

216 Chamois leather or parchment of all kinds and gilt or 

bronzed hides and skins, T .kilog.. 

217 Gloves of skins, T do 

218 Shoes of cowhide and similar leather: 

a. For men dozen. 

h. Por women do... 

c. For boys below size 4^ 



I(at« 

oriffi- 

uaily 

adopted 

States 
foraU 

^- 
portflp 



3.00 



2.80 
9.00 



26.25 



50.00 

27.00 

20.00 

1.00 

8.00 
7.00 
6.00 
5.00 



1.50 
.20 



3.00 



0.50 

.35 
.48 

.55 
.65 
.90 
.40 

.55 



1.14 



1,30 
7.00 

5.95 
4.90 



3.00 



1.40 
3.00 



1.05 



10.00 



50.00 

27.00 

20.00 

1.00 

8.00 
7.00 
6.00 
5.00 



1.50 
.20 



1.50 
.03 



0.25 

.15 
.20 

.20 
.25 
.40 
.15 

.20 



.50 



3.50 



2.20 
1.90 



Per^ 

oent^igo 

of 
rednc 
tion. 



50 
66.6 

71.2 



61.0 



50 
62.5 



57.1 
58.3 

63.6 
61.5 
55.5 
62.5 

63.6 



56.1 



53.8 
50 



63 
61.2 



Propoeed 
rate. 



Dallarw. 



1.50 



1.40 
4.50 



1.83 



13.10 



10.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 

1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
25 p. ct. ad V. 



1.50 
.02 



0.20 



.15 
.20 



.25 
.86 
.15 

.20 
.50 



.60 
8.50 

2.50 
2.00 
1.60 



* This does not inelade additional duties of 10 per cent and 
taxes" since signing of protocol. 
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Tarijf ioh^ules of customs duties for ports in Cuba, etc, — Con tinned. 



CuLss XT.— Instruments, machinbbt, and apparatus bm- 

PLtOYBD IN AORICULTUBE, INDUSTRY, AND LOCOMOTION— Con'd. 

Group 2. — Apparatus and maehines— Continued. 

244 LocomotiYes and traction engines, Q.W 100 kilos . . 

245 Tnmtables, tnicka and carte Tor transshipment, liydraulio 

cranes, andcolamns, G.W lUOlulon.. 

246 Machines of copper and ito alloys ; detached parte of the 

same metals, G. W 100 kilos.. 

247 Dynamo-electric machines : 

a. Exceeding 50 kilos in weight, G. W do 

b. Weighing 60 kilos or less; inductors and detached 

parte. G.W 100 kilos. . 

248 Sewing machines and detached parte thereof, G. W. .do — 

249 Velocipedes each.. 

250 Machines and apparatus, other, or of materials not spe- 

cially mentioned, also detached parte of all kinds 
otherthanof copper and ite alloys, G.W. 100 kilos. . 

Group 8 Oarriages. 

251 Coaches and herlins, new, nsed, or repaired : 

a. With four seate, and calashes with two "tahleros" 

each.. 

b. With two seate, with or without folding seat ; omni- 

huses with more than 15 seate ; diligences. . each . . 
e. Four or two wheeled, without "tahltros," with or 
without hood, irrespective of the number of 
seate; omnibuses up to 15 seate; carriages not 
specially uentioned each . . 

252 Railway carriages of all kinds for passengers, and fin- 

ished wooden parte for same, N. W...100 kilos.. 

^3 Vans, trucks, and cars of all kinds; miners* trollev8,and 

finishM wooden parts for same, N. W . . 100 kilos. . 

254 Tramway carriages of all kinds, and finished wooden 

parte for same, N. W 100 kilos.. 

255 Wagons, carte, and handcarte, N. W do — 

Group I.— Vessels, 

258 Salvage from wrecked vessels 

Class XTE.— Aumbntart substancbs. 
Group l.—Meat andfish^ butter and greases, 

259 Poultry, live or dead, and small game, K. W kilog. . 

260 Moat in brine, G. W. T 100 kilos.. 

Proposed class! fleation: 

Beef, brine or salt. N. W 100 kilos.. 

Pork, brine or sail, N. W do — 

261 Pork and lard, including bacon, T do 

Proposed classification: 

Lard, JT. W do.... 

Tallow, jr. W do.... 

Bacon. N. W do — 

Uam,N. W do.... 

262 Jerked beef ("ta8^o"),N.W do.... 

263 Meat of all other kinds, T do.... 

Proposed classiflcation : 

Beef, canned, JT. W do... 

Be6f;flresh,N. W do.... 

Hntton, firesh, N. W do.... 

Pork,f^e8h,N. W do.... 



Old rate 
foraU 

im- 
porto, 
except 
Span- 
ish.* 



Pesos. 

4.50 

1.50 

27.00 

17.60 

28.50 
4.00 
6.00 

0.80 



250.00 
205.00 

130.00 

4.80 

2.10 

7.60 
3.80 



8p.c. 
adv. 



.10 
5.50 



3.90 
7.00 



Kate 
origi- 
nally 
adopted 

United 
States 
for all 

Im- 
porto. 



Per- 
centage 

of 
reduc- 
tion. 



Pesos. 

4.50 

1.50 

13.50 

8.80 

15.00 
4.00 
4.00 



100.00 
80.00 

50.00 

4.80 

2.10 

7. CO 
3.80 



8 p.c. 
adv. 



.10 
3.00 



6.30 



3.90 
3.t»0 



50 
50 
47.4 



33.3 



76.5 



61 



61.5 



45.5 



41.7 



48.6 



Proposed 
rate. 



Dollars. 
20 p. ct. ad v. 

20 p. ct. ad V. 

20 p. ct. ad V. 

20 p. ct. ad V. 

20 p. ct ad V. 
20 p. ct. ad V, 
20 p. ct. ad V. 

20 p. ct ad V. 



40 p. ct ad V. 
40 p. ct ad V. 

40 p. ct ad V. 

40 p. ct. ad V. 

40 p. ct ad V. 

40 p. ct. ad V, 
40 p. ct. ad V. 

8 p. ct. ad V. 



.03 



2.80 
2.80 



2.80 
S.OO 
4.00 
6.50 

3.06 



5.00 
4.50 
4.50 
4.00 

Fotb.— The items in this class given in black fsced type have been inserted and given a proposed rate 
for the purpose of allowing a more comprehensive comparison relative to domestic (U. S.) producte. 

' This does not inelnde additional duties of 10 per cent and prorisional dnties Icried as << war 
taxes" since stgning of protocol. 

8753 4 
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01(1 rate 



Kute 
oritri- 



im 
ports, 
except 
Span- 
ish.* 



United 
States 
for all 

im- 
ports. 



Per. 
centago 

of 
re<luc- 

tion. 



Proposed 
rate. 



Class XII.— Alimentart substancbs— Continued. 
Gboup 1.— Meat and Jishf butf^ and greases— Continued. 

264 Batter,N.W.T 100 kilos.. 

Proposed classiflcation : 

Cheese, N. W do.... 

Condensed milk, N. W do 

265 Salt cod and stockfish, N. W. T do.... 

266 Fish, fresh, salted, smoked, or marinated, Including weight 

of the salt or hnne, G. W 100 kilos. . 

Proposed classification: 

Herring, pickled, N. W do... 

Mackerel, pickled, N. W do... 

Salmon, canned, N. W do... 

267 Oysters of all kinds, and shellfish, dried or fresh, 

G.W 100 kilos.. 

297 Eggs (taken out of gronp 7) do. 



Pesos. 
13.20 



Pesos. 
4.40 



2.50 
1.80 



Group 2.— Cereals, 

268 Rice,hnskedornot,T 100 kilos.. 

269 Wheat, N. W do. 

270 Cereals, other, G. W do. 

Proposed classification : 

Com, N. W do. 

Bje.N. W do. 

Barlej.N. W do. 

Oats,N. W do. 

271 Floor: 

a Of wheat, T do 

bOf rice.T do. 

cOf other cereals, T do 

Proposed classification : 

Coni,N.W do. 

Oat8,N. W do. 

Groxtp Z.— Pulse, garden produce, and fruits. 

272 Palse, dried, G.W 100 kilos.. 

Proposed classification: 

Beans, N. W do... 

Pease, N. W do... 

273 Garden produce and pulse, fresh, G. W do. - . 

Proposed classification : 

Onions, N. W do... 

Potatoes, N. W do... 

274 Flour of pulse. T do... 

275 Fruits. fresh, T do... 

Proposed classification : 

Apples, ft'osh, N. W do... 

Fruits, dried ur drained, T do. . . 

Proposed classification : 

Apples, dried, N. W do... 

Group l.^Seeds and/odder, 

276 Carob beans; seeds not specially mentioned, G.W. 100 kilos. 

Proposed classification: 

Clorer.N. W do... 

Flax, N. W do... 

Timothy, X. W do... 

277 Fodder and bran, N. W do... 



2.00 
14.00 



3.32 
3.00 
2.40 



3.95 
3.75 
3.25 



2.60 



1.50 



4.35 
3.00 



4.75 



0.80 



.85 



2.50 
1.80 



2.00 
6.00 



1.20 
1.20 
1.20 



1.50 
2.00 
1.50 



1.80 



.75 



2.60 
1.00 



1.75 



0.20 



.25 



66.6 



Dollars. 

7.00 

5.00 
10 p. e. ad r. 

2.00 



67.1 



63.9 

60 

50 



1.00 
2.00 
5.00 

1.00 
5.00 



1.00 
.60 



62 

46.6 

5J.8 



.80 
.40 
.60 
.40 

1.50 
2.0J 



.50 
1.20 



50 



50 



1.10 
1.10 



40.2 
66.6 



63.2 



.70 
.50 

2.50 
.60 

.60 

1.50 

1.60 



70.6 



8.60 

8.00 
25 p. ct ad V. 



Group 5 — Preserves, 

Note.— All preserves are dutiable with the weight 
of immediate receptacles. 

278 Fish or shellfish, preserved in oil or otherwise, in tins, 

T lOukilos.. 12.00 1.50 87.5 25p.ct.adv. 

* This does not inelnde additional duties of 10 per cent and provisional duties leried as ** war 
taxes" since ligning of protocol. 
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Class X1I.--Aluibntabt substances— Continaed. 
Group 6. — Preserves— Xjontumed, 

279 Vegetables and pulse, piokled or preserved in any manner, 

T 100kilt)8.. 

280 Fmits, preserved: 

a. In brandy do 

b. Other.T do.... 

281 A^limeutary preserves not especially mentioned; pork, 

batchers' wares, truffles, sauces, and mustard, T. 
kUog.. 

Gboup 6.— Oil* and beverages. 

282 0Uveoil: 

a. In receptacles of earthenware or tin, G. W. T. 

100 kilos.. 

6. In bottles, including the weight of bottles, G. W. T. 

100 kilos.. 

283 Alcohol and brandy, S.T hectoL. 

284 Liquors, cognac, and other compound spirits : 

a. In casks, S.T do.... 

6. In bottles or flasks, S. T do 

Proposed elassifleations : 

Bum, in casks do 

Whiskies, In casks do... 

285 Wines, sparkling, S. T liter. 

286 Liquor wines : 

a. In casks or similar receptacles, S. T liter. 

6. In bottles, S. T do... 

287 Wines, other: 

a. In casks or similar receptacles, S. T heotol . 

6. In bottles, S. T do... 

288 Beer and cider: 

a. In casks, S.T do... 

6. In bottles, S. T do... 

Proposed classifications : 

Malt liquor, casks do... 

Malt liquor, bottles ...v do... 

Cider do... 

Gboup 7 Various. 

289 Saffiron, safflower. and flowers of "tobar,"N."W kilog.. 

290 Cinnamon of all kinds, T do... 

291 Cinnamon, Chinese ("canelon"), cloves, pepper, and nut- 

megs, T kilog.. 

292 Vanilla, T do... 

293 Tea,T do... 

294 Coffee in the bean or ground, chicory roots or chicorvi T. 

lOOkiloa.. 

295 Cocoa of all kinds, in the bean, ground, or in paste; cocoa 

butter, T 100 kilos.. 

296 Chocolate and sweetmeats of all kindsjucludinc the 

immediate packages, T ki los . . 

297 Eggs. (Taken out of this group and placed in group 1. 

See last item, group 1.) 

298 Pastes and fecnlss for soups and other alimentary pur- 

poses lOOkuos.. 

239 Biscuits: 

a. Ordinary, T 100 kilos.. 

b. Fine, of all kinds, Including the immediate package, 

T 100 kilos.. 

300 Cheese, including the immediate package, T kilos . . 

The following articles, heretofore prohibited, will be ad- 
mitted as follows : 

Honey, per gallon $.20 

Molasses, per gallon 00 

Sugar, raw, per pound 015 

Sugar, reflned, per pound 02 

Sa^harine, per pound 1.50 



Old rate 
for all 

im- 
ports, 
except 
Span- 
ish.* 



Pesos. 
13.40 



.20 
.17 



.30 



6.75 



10.00 
14.00 



21.00 
84.00 



.85 
.18 



4.50 
13.00 



5.50 
7.70 



7.90 
.75 



12.16 

20.25 

.35 

6.00 

3.70 

13.05 
(See pa 



Rate 

origi- 
nally 
adopted 

i>y 

United 
States 
for all 

im- 
ports. 



Pesos. 

1.40 



.10 



2.35 



3.00 
8.00 



12.00 
20.00 



.10 



.03 
.06 



1.50 
3.00 



1.00 
1.40 



3.50 
.25 

.07 
.50 
.80 

3.40 

5.00 

.07 



2.00 

.70 

3.80 
r.260.) 



Per 
oentage 

of 
reduc- 
tion. 



89.6 



70 
70.6 



66.6 



65.2 



70 
42.8 



42.8 
41.2 



83.3 

83.3 



66.6 
76.9 



81.8 
81.8 



72 
75.3 



81.1 
70.9 



Proposed 
rate. 



Dollars. 
25 p. ct. ad V, 

25 p. ct. ad V. 
25 p. ct. ad V. 



25 p. ct. adv. 



2.40 

3.00 
5.00 

10.00 
15.00 

9.00 
5.00 
.10 



.06 



L50 
3.50 



1.65 

L83 

.80 



25 p. ct. ad V. 
25 p. ct. ad V. 

25 p. ct. ad V. 
25 p. ct. ad V. 
25 p. ct. ad V. 

12.15 

20.25 

25 p. ct. ad V. 



25 p. ct. ad V. 



2.50 



Note.— The items eriven in this class in black faced type have been inserted and given a proposed rate, 
' " I purpose of allowing a more ' ..... 

[s does not include addition 
taxes" since signing of protocol. 



for the purpose of allowing a more comprehensive comparison relative to domestic (U. S.) products. 
*This does not include additional duties of 10 per cent and provisional duties leried as ^^y 
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Tariff schedules of customs duties for ports in Cuha, etc. — Continued. 



Old rate 
for all 

im- 
ports, 
except 
Span- 
ish.* 



Rate 

origi. 

naUy 

adopted 

i)y 

United 
States 
forall 
im- 
ports. 



Per 
centage 

of 
reduc- 
tion. 



Proposed 
rate. 



Class XIII Miscellaneous goods. 

801 ^ans: 

a. With monntings of bamboo, reeds, or other wood, 

T kilog. 

b. With monntings of horn, bone, ooQaposition, or metal 

(other than gold or silver), N. W kilog . . 

e. With mountings of tortoise shell, ivory, or mother- 
of-pearl; also, fans of kid skin, silk tissue, or 

feathers, N.W kilog.. 

302 Trinkets and ornament« of all kinds, except those of gold 
and silver, N.W kilog., 

803 A.mberjet, tortoise shell, ivory, coral, and mother-of-pearl : 

a, Un wrought, N.W kilog.. 

6. Wrought, N.W do... 

804 Horn, whalebone^ celluloid, meerschaum, and bone; also, 

compositions imitating these materials or those 
of toe preceding number: 

a. Un wrought, N.W kilog. 

b. Wrought, N.W do... 

805 Walking sticks and sticks for umbrellas and parasols 

hundred.. 

806 Buttons of all kinds other than gold or silver, N.W. .kilog. . 

307 Hair, human, manufactured into articles of all kinds or 

any shape, N.W kilog.. 

308 Cartridges, with or without projectiles or bullets, for un- 

prohibited firearms ; also, primers and cans for 

such arms, T 100 Kilos . . 

809 Tarpaulins coated with sand, for vans; felts and tow, 

tarred or coated with pitch, G. W 100 kilos . . 

310 Oilcloths: 

a. For floors and packing purposes, T do.... 

6. Other, T kilog. 

Pads and brief cases of oilcloth shall be liable to a 
surtax of 40 per cent. 

811 Cases: 

a. Of fine wood or leather, lined with silk ; other simi- 

lar cases, N.W kilog. 

b. Of common wood, cardboard, osier, and the like, 

N.W kilog. 

812 Artificial fiowers of tissue, also pistils, buds, leaves, and 

seeds, of any kiud of material for the manufac- 
ture of flowers, N.W kilog.. 

813 Matches of wax, wood, or cardboard, including the imme- 

diate packages, N.W kilog. 

814 Caoutchouc and guttapercha manufactured in anv shape 

or into any kind of article not specially men- 
tioned, T kilog. 

815 Games and toys, other than those of tortoise shell, ivory, 

mother-of-pAarl , gold or silver, T kilog . 

816 TTmbrellas and parasols : 

a. Covered with silk each. 

a. Other do 

317 Oil paintini^s per cent ad val. 

318 Hats of straw or "guano " bast, straw of Curacon, and 

the like dozen.. 

819 Hats of "yarey," leghorn or Indian straw, rice straw or 
esparto, and their imitations: 

a. Shaped or not, but without lining, ribbons, borders, 

or trimmings dozen. 

b. Finished, or with eitherof these accessories, .dozen. 

320 Hats known as "JipMapa," having: 

a. Up to 4 straws inclusive do... 

b. Or from 4 to 6 straws inclusive do.. 

e. More than 6 straws do... 

321 Hats of woolen felt: 

a. Shaped or not, but without ribbons, borders, or 

lining, and shapes for the manufacture of these 
hats dozen. 

b. Finished, with ribbons, borders, or lining, or with 

eitherof these accessoHes dozen. 



Pesos. 
.75 

2.60 

3.80 

3.75 

2.20 
5.55 

1.20 
2.60 

10.00 
.70 

5.00 

60.00 

.56 

11.25 



2.25 
3.50 



.40 

0.60 
.20 
20 

.42 



3.00 
2.90 

4.50 

8.00 

30.00 



1.60 
3.20 



Pesos. 
.15 



1.00 
1.80 



.60 
1.20 

4.00 
.20 

6.00 

30.00 

.28 

8.00 
.00 



.75 
.20 

1.00 
.20 

.05 

.10 

0.10 
.05 
20 

.10 



1.40 
.80 

4.50 
8.00 
80.00 



.40 
.80 



76.9 



78.9 



54.5 
67.6 



50 
53.8 



71.4 



50 
50 



73.3 
70 



06.6 
76 

71.4 
75 

83.8 

75 

83.3 
75 



76.2 



53.3 
72.4 



Dollars. 



.15 
.60 

.80 

.75 

1.00 
1.80 



L20 

4.00 
.20 

5.00 

30.00 

.28 

3.00 
.06 



.75 
.20 

1.00 
.20 

.05 
.10 



0.10 

.05 

25 p. ct ad V. 

.10 



1.40 



75 
75 



4.50 
8.00 
80.00 



.40 



*Thl8 does not Inelade additional duties of 10 per cent and prorisionai duties levied as < 
taxes*' since signing of protocol. 
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Tariff schedules of cusioms duties foi' poi'ts in Cuha, etc. — Continued. 



Old rate 
foraU 

im> 
ports, 
except 
Span- 
ish.* 



Eflte 

oritfl- 

nally 

adopted 

United 
States 
for all 

im- 
ports. 



Per- 
centage 

of 
redac- 
tion. 



Proposed 
rate. 



Class XIII.— Miscellaneous goods— Continued. 

322 Hats of felt or hair, carded or not, and those of silk, 

velTet, cloth, cashmere, satin, or plush: 
a. Shaped or not, but without ribbons, borders, or 

hning, and shapes for the manufacture of these 

hats dozen.. 

h. Finished, with ribbons, borders, or lining, or with 

either of these accessories dozen.. 

323 Hats for ladies or children, with whatever kind of trim- 

mines or accessories each.. 

324 Caps of all kinds dozen.. 

325 Waterproof and caontohouc stuffs : 

a. On cotton tissue, T kilog.. 

6. On woolen or silk tissue, T do.... 

Class XIV.— Tobacco. 

323 a. In cakes, so-called ** breva," or in oarrots.lOO kilos. . 

b. In powder or snuff, or otherwise manufactured, 

X>er pound 

c. Leaf tobacco, stemmed or unstemmed, wlietherl 

wrapper or filler per pound../ 

d. Cigars, cigarettes, cheroots of all kinds do. 



Pesos. 
3.75 



5.50 



l.«5 
1.80 



1.00 
2.00 



10.50 
a 1.20 



Pesos, 
.75 



1.00 



.40 
.40 



10.50 

Dollars. 
.12 

1.501 
1.00 
3.60^ 



80 
81.8 



75.8 
77.8 



75 
75 



DoUars. 



Paper cigars and cigarettes, including wrappers, 

shall be subject to the same duties as are herein 

imposed on cigars. 

827 Ob all other goods, wares, merchandise, and effects, not 

otherwise enumerated or proTlded for 



f 1.501 
t 1.00/ 
f 3.60) 
lb 1.50} 

I i.ooJ 



.75 
LOO 



.40 
.40 



.25 
.50 



10.50 



.12 
5.00 



$4.50 and 25 
p. ct. ad V. 



26 p. ct ad T. 



a Kilogram. b Per M according to weight. 

* This does not include additional dntlei of 10 per cent and prorisional duties levied ag <* war 
taxes" since signing of protocol. 

FREE LIST. 

The undermentioned articles may be imported into Cuba exempt 
from the duties stipulated in the tariffs on compliance with the pre- 
scribed conditions and the formalities established for every case in the 
customs ordinances: 

Mannres, natural. 

Trees, plants, and moss, in a natural or fresh state. 

National products returning from foreign exhibitions, on presentation 
of the bill of lading or certificate proviug their exportation from the 
island and of satisfactory evidence attesting that such products have 
been presented and have been shipped to tbeir point of departure. 

Carriages, trained animals, portable theaters, panoramas, wax figures, 
and other similar objects for public entertainment, imported temporarily, 
provided bond be given. 

Eeceptacles exported from Cuba with fruits, sugar, molasses, honey, 
and brandy, and reimported empty, including receptacles of galvanized 
iron intended for the exportation of alcohol. 

Specimens and collections of mineralogy, botany, and zoology, also 
small models for public museums, schools, academies, and scientific and 
artistic corporations, on proof of their destination. 

Used furniture of persons coming to settle in the island. 

Samples of felt, wall paper, and tissues, when they comply with the 
following conditions : 

(a) When they do not exceed 40 centimeters in length, measured in 

uigiiizea oy >^j v_/ v/ p^ lC^ 
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the warp or leogtli of the piece, even when such samples have the 
entire width of the piece. The width shall, for tissues, be determined 
by the list, and for felts and wall paper by the narrow border which 
has not passed through the press. 

{b) Samples not having these indications shall only be admitted free 
of duty when they do not exceed 40 centimeters in any dimension. 

(c) In order to avoid abuse, the samples declared for free entry must 
have cuts at every 20 centimeters of their width, so as to render them 
unfit for any other purpose. 

Samples of trimmings in small pieces, of no commercial value or pos- 
sible application. 

Archaeological and numismatical objects for public museums, acade- 
mies, and scientific and artistic corporations, on proof of their desti- 
nation. 

Works of fine art acquired by the Government, academies, or other 
official corporations, and intended for museums, galleries, or art schools, 
when due proof is given as to their destination. 

Gold in bars, powder, or coined, also national silver or bronze coins. 

Wearing apparel, toilet objects and articles for personal use, bed 
and table linen, books, i)ortable tools and instruments, theatrical cos- 
tumes, jewels and table services bearing evident trace of having been 
used, imported by travelers in their luggage in quantities proportionate 
to their class, profession, and position. 

When travelers do not bring their baggage with them, the clearing 
of the same may be made by the conductor or persons authorized for 
the purpose, provided they prove, to the satisfaction of the customs, 
that the effects are intended for private use. 

Stone, unwrought, for paving purposes. 

Plows, hoes, hatchets, machetes, cane knives, etc., for agricultural 
purposes, and other agricultural implements not machinery. 

Quinine, sulphate and bisulphate of, and all alkaloids or salts of 
cinchona bark. 

Hemp, flax, and ramie, raw, hackled, or tow. 

Abaca, heniquen, pita, jute, and other vegetable fibers, raw, hackled, 
or tow. 

Single yarns made of jute, for the manufacture of sugar bags only. 
To be imported by sugar-bag manufacturers only, the importer to give 
bond to use the yarn exclusively for the manufacture of sugar bags. 

Books, maps, and scientific instruments, for the use of schools. 

Coal and coke. 

Mineral, carbonated or seltzer waters, natural or artificial, root beer, 
ginger ale, and other similar nonalcoholic beverages, not otherwise 
provided for. 

Bxpart rates of duty. 





Pesos. 


Pesos. 


Dollars. 


Tobacco: 








Manufactured— 








a. Cigarettes in boxes thousand.. 

b. Tobacco, cut 100 kilos.. 


.90 


.90 


.90 


3.75 
1.35 


3.75 
1.35 


3.75 


e. Cigars thousand.. 


1.85 


In the leaf or filler tobacco : a 








a. Harvested in the Province of Santiago de Cuba and exported 
through the custom-houses of Santiago, Gibara, or Manza- 














nillo 100 kilos.. 


2.20 


2.20 


2.20 


b, other do.... 


20.00 


20.00 


6.30 



a Should wrapper and filler leaves be exported In the same package, bale, or bundle, the export duty 
leviable on wrapper tobacco shaU be collected when the weight of the latter exceeds 10 per cent of 
the total weight. 

o ■ 
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